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NIVERSITY MAN, with some Sub- 

Editorial experience, seeks Journalistic 

or Literary Work. Small or nominal salary 

accepted.—EDWARDs, 177, Finborough Road, 
5.W 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





CATALOGUE, 1903-4. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, compr’sing Books 
in all Departments of Literature, 
Perfectly Newin Condition and Greatly Reduced 
in Price, 

\ ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, Hig@H HOLBORN, LONDON. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 





iss EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World, Catalogues issued and sent 

t free on application. Books Bought.— 
VALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—High prices paid, 
Borrow's Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge’s 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Erelina, 3 vols, 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 








logues free.—JucKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 

minjsham, 

TIVYPEWRITING accurately and promptly 
executed. 9d. per 1,000 words, Carbon 


duplicates. Highest testimonials.—Miss Lawson, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 





MTVWYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words, Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 





IVY PEWRITING.—THE WEstT KENSINGTON 

AGENCY.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, Xc. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, «c., 
duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab- 
lished 10 years.—SIKES & SIKES, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


si YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 

Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
and testimonials—TyPist, 238, Royal Parade, 
Croydon, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


on the minimum monthly 
$° 4° 
© demand. ° 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS 
> 0 RE co 9 N / 
° 8 
below £100, 
DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on 
Customers. The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full 
particulars, post free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Telephone, No. 5 Holborn, 
Telegraphic Address, “BIRSBHOK, LONDON.” 





THE GALLERY, 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 


XHIBITION of the Works of GEORGE 
WILSON. 
1848-1890. 
No. 1.—NEGLECTED ARTISTs’ SERIES. 
Open Daily, 10 to 6. Admission, including 
Catalogue, with Notes by Dr. Todhunter, One 
Shilling. 





HE FINE ARTS.—Gentleman wanted with 

a knowledge of and taste for Art to act 

as Salesman in a gallery. Good address and 

high credentials necessary.—Apply by letter to 

Art, c/o Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





aa he Wanted for New, High- 
class, Popular Weekly. Payment on 
acceptance of articles.—Apply for particulars, 
by letter only, to F., 19, Ethelbert Road, 
Wimbledon, 





ENTLEMAN (21) of Literary Tastes desires 

engagement as Assistant to Journalist 

or Secretary to Author. Shorthand (80), 

Typewriting, French. Business experience.— 

“ SCRIBE,” ACADEMY Office, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 





OURNALISM,.— Wanted in high-class London 
Literary, Art, and Dramatic Newspaper 
Office, by an Editor and Publisher of 40 years’ 
journalistic and literary experience, one or two 
Outdoor Articled Pupils of either sex, age not 
under 16 or over 25. Good character, bearing, 
and thorough proficiency in two Continental 
or one Asiatic language (Japanese or Hindu- 
stanee) indispensable. State where educated. 
A knowledge of Music, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Drawing, or Photography useful. Premium 
moderate, and according to attainments.—Apply 
by letter, with photograph (returnable if 
stamped envelope enclosed), to G. R. DUNCAN, 
clo Gould’s Advertising Offices, 54, New Oxford 
Street, W.C. 





Nee OF JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN, 

—Thorough training in all branches of this 
lucrative profession. Principal: Miss CaRt- 
WRIGHT. For prospectus write SECRETARY, 
School of Journalism, 8 & 9, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





— TO AUTHORS. 
IMPORTANT. 


Messrs, SPRIGG, PEDRICK & Co., LTD., 
Literary Agents and Brokers, beg to announce 
that they are OPEN to UNDERTAKE upon 
exceptional terms the REPRESENTATION of 
a LIMITED NUMBER of AUTHORS. 

Among many others, Messrs. SPRIGG, PED- 
RICK & Co. have placed important manuscripts 
by Louis Tracey, G. Manville Fenn, William le 
Queux, Hume Nisbet, H, D. Lowry, William 
Westall, Fergus Hume, Bertram Mitford, Louis 
Zangwill, Father Ignatius, J. Bloundelle Burton, 
John Strange Winter, Katharine Tynan, Mrs. 
Campbell Praed F, Nesbit, Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard, Mr. & Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, George 
Paston, Scott Graham, Wilkinson Sherren, 
Ranger Gull, W. A. Mackenzie, Walter E, Grogan, 
Dr. Harry Roberts, Captain Philip Trevor 
(“ Dux”), Cotsford Dick, Lady Florence Dixie, 
Baroness de Bertouch, Bart Kennedy, Charles 
Gleig, “ Sundowner,” Herbert Compton, Baron 
Corvo, Alice Perrin, Louis Wain, and Major 
Arthur Griffiths. 

For works of real merit this firm have a con- 
stant demand from several of the leading houses, 
and can always secure substantial advances. 

Address—110, St, MARTIN’S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL COURSES—SEssi1on 1903-04. 


(1) Five Lectures by Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
M.V.O., Mus.D., King Edward Professor of 
Music, at the University, on October 29th, 
November 26th, January 29th, March 25th, and 
April 29tb, at 5.30. Free to the public by ticket. 

(2) Five Lectures on “ The Nature and Origin 
of Knowledge, and its Place in Fducation,” by 
Professor JOHN ADAMS, at King’s College, on 
Saturdays at 11.30, beginning October 10th ; 
and Ten Lectures on “ Temperament, Type, and 
Character in Education,’ by the same, at 
University College, on Saturdays at 11.30, 
beginning January 16th. Free to teachers. 

(3) Six Lectures in French on French Litera- 
ture, by Professor ANTOINE THOMAS (of the 
Sorbonne), at the University, on October 26th, 
29th, and 31st, and March 15th, 17th, and 19th, 
at 3.30. Free to Students of the University ; 
and to the public by ticket. 

(4) Ten Lectures in French on “ L’Epopée 
Nationale” (Chansons de Geste, Geste du Roi, 
Chanson de Roland, Huon de Bordeaux, Aliscans, 
Gestes Provinciales, &c.), by Professor L. M. 
BRANDIN, L. és Lettres, Ph.D., at University 
College, on Mondays at 4.30, beginning October 
12th. Free to Students of the University; and 
to the public by ticket. 

Full particulars may be had on application 
to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of 
London, South Kensington, 8.W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS, MEN AND WOMEN, 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Syndicate.) 

Professor of the Theory, Practice, and History of 
Education —FOSTER WATSON, M.A, Lond. 
Assistant Lecturers—Miss C, P. TREMAIN, B.A. 
Wales; and A. L. JENKYN Brown, B.A.,, 

LL.B. Lond. 


REPARATION for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science 
of the University of Wales, the curriculum for which 
includes the Theory and History of Education as an 
optional subject in the third year; (6) The Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of Wales; (c) Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Theory and Practice; (d) London 
University Teachers’ Diploma ; (e) College of Preceptors’ 
Diplomas. Composition Fee for the Session (including 
Lectures and Practice), £10. 

Men Students reside in registered lodgings in the 
town, or at the Men’s Hostel. Warden—Prof. J. W. 
MARSHALL, M.A. Women Students reside in the Hall 
of Residence for Women Students. Terms from 31 to 
40 guineas. 

For General Prospectus of Sci and Art Departments, 
also for Special Prospectuses of the Law, Normal and 
Agricultural Departments, and all other particulars, 
apply to T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 








URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO 
WITH SEAFORTH. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The Council require the services of a gentleman 
as Director of Education, who shall be respon- 
sible under the Education Committee for the 
direction, supervision, and co-ordination of edu- 
cation in the district, and generally to carry out 
such duties devolving on the Education 
Authority as the Education Committee require. 
To devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of the office. Salary £300 per annum. Age not 
to exceed 40 years. Applications, stating age 
previous experience, and qualifications, accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
and endorsed “ Director of Education,” must be 
sent to the undersigned not later than noon. on 
the 21st October instant. 

Canvassing members of the Council or of the 
Education Committee, either directly or in- 
directly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

JOHN §, THOMPSON, 
Clerk to the Council, 

Town Hall, Waterloo, 

6th October, 1908, 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, & PHILOSOPHY. 





The October Issue contains Contributions from 


Dr. EDWARD CAIRD 
St. Paul and the Idea of Evolution. 
Prof. STOUT 


Myers on Human Personality. 
Prof. HENRY JONES 
The Present Attitude of Refleccive Thought towards Religion. 


Caron CHEYNE 
Babylon and the Bible. 


The Rev. C. E. BEEBY 
(Article). And 
Rev. Prof. A. CALDECOTT 


(Review)—The Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. 
Also from Mrs. Humphry Ward, Prof. Bernard Bosanquet, Dr. Sanday. ©. 
‘G. Montefiore, the Rev. Father Taunton,the Rev. Arnold Pinchard, Prof. Lewis 
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Prospectus, containing a full list of Editorial Announcements, post 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOES of 
general interest are added as the demand increases,and an ample supply is provided 
of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. 











A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready, Post Free on Application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulation at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (5tu 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITIC'AL 
and SOOIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PH!ILOSOPHY, 1tHEOLOGY, S?ORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 
FICTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 
are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vol. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








THE NEW (Seventeenth) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 

sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the 

Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 

Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season from 
October 1902 to July 1903. 

*.* “Book Prices Current” is published in Quarterly Parts for 
those who wish to receive early reports of the Sales, Tney are not 
sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 

“*Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 
greatest value.”— Atheneum, 

*,” An Index to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES CURRENT has 
been published, price 21s. net. 


SERIAL “SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS.” 


By FREDERICK J. GANT, F.R.C.S., 


Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. 





In crown 8vo, cluth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS MAN. 


“ The subject is thoughtfully treated, and is a serious attempt to base Chris ian 


| evidences upon a scientific basis.”—Shefield [ndependent, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY ; 


Or, The Testimony of Evolution, with Christian Evidences. 


“ Full of illustrations of the happiest kind.”— Academy. 
“A most valuable work, and most ably written.” —7he Rock. 





In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 1s, net. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING: 


Human and Theological. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


|/WOMAN’S BEST WORK AND 
LATENT CAPABILITIES. 


“ Bright, saggestive papers, Written in a captivating style.”—Baztist, 





In paper cover, 1s. net. 


A LADY NURSE OF THE TIMES. 


“A most powerfully written story.”—The Roek, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
A 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





READY THIS DAY. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


WITH PORTRAITS. 


In Three Vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


VOLUME VI. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS 
and the Rev. W. HUNT, M.A. In 8 Volumes, 
crown &vo, with Maps. 


The English Church from the Accession of 
Charles |. to the Death of Anne (1625-1714). 
Ky the Rev. W. H. Hurron, B.D. With Map, crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—-New Series. 
CRABBE. By ALFRED AINGER. 


8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


Crown 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THREE RASCALS. By Raymonpd 


JACBERNS, Author of “The New Pupil,” &c. 
With Illustrations by ELLA and AGNES TOMLIN- 
SON. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUB- 
JECTS. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Ediuburgh. Crown 
8vo, 7s. net. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown &vo, gilt tops, 6s, each. 


THE HEART OF ROME, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


[October 15. 
THE CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 

A PASSAGE PERILOUS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
McTODD. 

By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. LIBRARY.—New Vols. 
THE “PARADISE” COAL-BOAT. 


By CUTCLIFFE HyN&, Author of “The Adven- 
tures of Captain Kettle.” 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. by 


Kosa N, CAREY. 


illustrated Pocket Classics.—New Vol. 
Foolscap Svo. Leather limp, 3a, net. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


INGTON IRVING, Illustrated by 
CALDECOTT. 


Cloth, 28, net. 


RANDOLPH 


Pott Svo, 2s. net. 


THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON’S 


DALE. 
trated. 


by WILLIAM SIEAKSS DAVIs.  Lilus- 
[Pocket Novels, 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 
PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 


By UNA L, SILBERRAD, Author of the “ Success 
of Mark Wyngate,” “ Princess Puck,” &c. 
FIRST NOTICE. 

“A brilliant success, . « No one can read it 
without increased admiration of the ability displayed 
init. The plot is distinctly original, it is developed 
in a masterly way, and the analysis of many strongly 
diverse characters is remarkably clever. Cannot 
fail to add lustre to the high reputation the author 
already enjoys.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BARBARA LADD. 
BARBARA LADD. 
By OHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood,” &c, 

“A delightful open-air story . - Should be read to 
be appreciated. It is charming in itself, and doubly 
charming for the sensitive descriptions of animal and 
forest life.’—Zhe Times, 

_ “ The story is picturesque and alive with human 
interest ; the characters are drawn vividly, and with 
insight and humour.’— Bookman. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 


KINGDOM COME. 
By JOHN Fox. With Illustrations by F.O. YOHN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST NOTIOE, 

“ Bound to touch the heart of the honest reader, and 
at the same time to appeal to a discriminating taste in 
letters. ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ 
has made me breathe in imagination aclean Kentucky 
atmosphere among clean Kentucky people.”—7o-Day. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
TME MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of “Cardigan,” 
“The Maid at Arms,” &c, 

“Written with remarkable vividness and power. . . 
the characterisation is masterly. . . The whole story 
is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written 
with wonderful vigour and _ picturesqueness,”— 
Bookman. 

*A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and 
humorous observation and of deftly-sustained interest. 
° . We recommend the book cordially.”— Atheneum, 

A Novel by a New Author. 
ALISON HOWARD. 
ALISON HOWARD. 

By JANET KE, Rart. 

“ There is some extremely clever character-drawing; 
altogether it isa well-conctrived, interesting, and very 
ably written book.” — Bookman. 

“A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid 
imagination, and worked out by a keen observ:tion of 
people and places,’ —7'0-Day. 

THE LAND OF REGRETS. 
THE LAND OF REGRETS. 
By FENDALI-CURRIE, Author of * Below the 
surface,” &e. 
“A very good novel.”—Sunday Sun, 


MY POOR RELATIONS. By MAARTEN 
MAARTENs, stories of Dut: h Peasant Life. 
(Shortly. 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By ELBANor 
G. HAYDEN, Author of “From a Thatched 
Cottaur,” &e (Shortly. 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 

In 17 volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper 
specially manufactured for this edition, bound in red 
cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net per vol., or 3s. 6d. net, in full leather, per vol. 

The Ordeal of Richard , Rhoda Fleming. 

Feverel. One of Our Conquerors 
Beauchamp’s Career. Lord Ormont and his 
The Egoist. Aminta. 

Diana ofthe Crossways The Amazing Marriage 
Evan Harrington. ‘ihe Shaving of Shag- 


Sandra Belloni. pat. 
Vittoria. The Tragic Comedians. 
The Adventures of Short Stories. 

Harry Richmond. Poems. 2 vols. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 
Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes. (Novels in 15 
volumes as above. An Essay on Comedy, in one 
volume without Frontispiece. /oems, complete in 
two volumes.) With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
toeach. Clovh gilt, price 6s, each. 


A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., Westminster. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH.” By 


ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. One Vol. 320 
pages, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. uet. 

“This chatty and interesting volume. .. . The book 
contains a great deal of the inside history, drawn from 
an intimate personal knowledge, of the lighter kind of 
journalism during the past sixty years, and Mr. a 
Beckett is to be congratulated on having produced a 
work which will be read with interest, both by the 
survivors of a very important period of English litera 
ture and by the public at large.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A volume of reminiscences which carries the reader 
through a double period of London literary history ; 
like father, like son, has certainly been borne out in 


the case of Gilbert and Arthur 4 Beckett.” 
—Morning Post. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. By BrErnarp 
SHAW. Second Edition. Orown 8vo, 63. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton say- :—* The best book that is 
likely to come out for some time.” 

Mr. James Douglas says:--“ When I have done 
laughing I will tell you all about it.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—“ This is the book of 
the week, aud like most else from the same pen, wise, 
witty, and recklessly impertinent.” 

Mr. Wiliiam Archer says :—“ Full of good things 
and makes capital reading.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 
HUNT. Edited by R. INGPEN. Limited Edition. 
Illustrated w th 12 Portraits, 2 vols. buckram gilt, 
demy 8ve, 21s, net. 

“The edition just issued in two handsome volumes 

. .. is in every respect worthy. The notes are not 

overdone, the bibliography is more than ordinarily 

complete, and the many portraits included really en- 
rich the text. We are inclined to envy people who 
come for the first time to an intimate knowledge of 

Leigh Huut in such a form.”—Academy, 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By MEREDITH 
TOWNSEND. Including a new article on “ The 
Negro Problem in America.” New Edition. Extra 
crown $vo, 5s, net. [Vert week, 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF 
DEMOCRACY. By Evwin LAWRENCE Gob- 
KIN, Author of “ Problems of Modern Democracy,” 
&e. New Impression. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By STAFFORD RANSOME, M.I.”.E.. Special Com- 
missioner of The Engineer in South Africa 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Review of the Industrial Situation in South Africa 
and a forecast of the possibilities of the country. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by HAROLD F, Bu'rLER, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF VAILIMA. By IsoBEL 
SrrRoNG and LLO\D OSBOUKNE. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net, Reminiscences of R. L. 
Stevenson's Life in Samoa, 


STANDARD WORKS. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

ee by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 
SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. by 


WILLIAM PENN. With a Frontispiece. 16mo, 
cloth, ls, 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by 


AKTHUR PaCKHAM. Large crewn $vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Friptsor NAN- 


SEN. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By 


Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 


WILLIAM SIBORNE. Illustrated, 6s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
LIBRAKY EDITION. Edited by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, K.U. With Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure to each volume by Alexander Anstel. 
6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label uncut, 
12s. net the set ; also half-leather, 18s, net the set. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. 
Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. 4 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, with a 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol., 21s. net 
for the 4 vols. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Tne theatrical manager bows before the curtain when it 
has fallen upon the last act of the new piece and is often 
peremptorily called upon to make a speech. The new 
editor of a journal is expected to say his say as the curtain 
rises upon his new work, and I therefore take this first 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the readers of this 
journal to some changes which are made in this issue. 
No effort will be spared to maintain the high literary 
standard to the attainment of which Te Acapemy 
AND LireraturE has made just claim under previous 
editors, while, at the same time, the scope of the journal 
will be extended. In this and future numbers to Art, 
Music and the higher forms of the Drama will be appor- 
tioned a larger amount of space than hitherto and 
gradually various new features will be introduced. A 
general meeting ground for readers of THe ACADEMY AND 
Lireratore is provided in the column of Notes and Queries 
which is inaugurated in this issue. I can only hope 
that, though some of the features have been changed, 
the face of Tae Acapemy anp Literature will remain that 
of an old and welcome friend to all its readers. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy has returned from the Continent, and 
his friends regret to see that apparently the rest he has 
recently taken has not done his health as much good as it 
was hoped it would do. 


It has happened before—and, I hope, will often happen 
again—that a statesman has beguiled the cares of office by 
devotion to intellectual pursuits. During the greater part 
of the last two years the First Commissioner of Works has 
been engaged upon a Life of ‘‘ John Constable, R.A.,” for 
the ‘‘ Makers of British Art” series. Lord Windsor has 
a claim to be heard on such a subject. Not only is he a 
trustee of the National Gallery, but he is also a painter of 
skill and taste to whom Constable makes special appeal. 
It is time we had a popular book upon the founder of 
modern landscape art. ¢. R. Leslie’s biography has long 
been out of print, and the fact that it is always quoted 
at a substantial figure in the catalogues, proves that there 
is a demand for such a volume as Lord Windsor has 
recently completed. Lord Windsor has unearthed some 
new material, especially about the painter’s lectures at 
Worcester. The volume will be published this month by 
the Walter Scott Publishing Company. 


Tue subject of Mrs. Craigie’s lecture before the Ruskin 
Society, Birmingham, on October 14, will be ‘‘ The 
Science of Life, Saint Ignatius and Count Tolstoi.’’ 


No better choice of a man to write the official history 
of the Boer War could have been made than that of 


Major-General F. Maurice, K.C.B., son of the famous 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. General Maurice is not only a dis- 
tinguished soldier but also a well-known writer. Many 
years ago when he was only a young lieutenant of Artillery 
he won the Wellington Prize of one hundred pounds for 
an Essay on Tactics; one of his competitors being Colonel 
(now Field Marshal Lord) Wolseley. Several of his later 
works are as well known in Germany’as in England. The 
General had of course the usual financial battle to fight 
with the Treasury as to the cost of production of the 
proposed History of the War; but Sir Frederick is not a 
man to be easily disposed of, so he got his way in the end. 
We may expect from him a clear, accurate, and fearless 
account of this complicated and confused campaign. 


Aursouca Mr. George Meredith is in better health than 
he has been for some time past he is not at present engaged 
on any literary work. 


Ir is always a difficult task for a literary man, however 
skilful, to complete the work of another writer. It may 
be expected, however, that Mr. Robert Barr has done 
himself and Mr. Stephen Crane full justice in his com- 
pletion of the latter’s Irish romance “‘ The O’Ruddy.” 
Mr. Crane himself expressed a wish that Mr. Barr should 
finish this work if the author himself should not live to 
do so, and Mr. Barr and the author thoroughly discussed 
the story and its completion. 


Mr. Grorce Aten deserves well of all literary workers 
for his Literary Year Book, of which the next annual 
issue has been announced. Useful as it is, I venture 
to suggest that it would be far more valuable if the 
editor would bear in mind that it should aspire to be a 
perfect work of reference, and that literary criticism, 
for instance, has no rightful place in such a book. The 
Literary Year Book should be the literary worker’s 
Whitaker. 


Ir well done, Messrs. Cassell and Company's forthcoming 
publication, the ‘‘ British Isles,” will meet with popularity, 
for year by year we are waking up to the fact that we live 
in an interesting and beautiful land. This awakening is 
largely due to the easy and cheap method of travel 
afforded by the bicycle, which has brought back prosperity 
to many a long deserted road. The illustrations, at any 
rate, cannot fail to be of excellent quality, among the 
artists being Messrs. John MacWhirter, R.A., David 
Murray, A.R.A., Alfred East, A.R.A., and C. W. Wyllie. 


_————— 
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Mrs. L. T. Meape’s “ Resurgam” is the second of a 
trilogy of novels which the authoress is writing for 
Messrs. Methuen, in each of which a serious question of 
modern life is dealt with. Another book from the same 
pen will be published in the autumn of next year by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, the materials for which have been 
gathered by Mrs. Meade during a recent visit to Chartres 
and Rouen. 


Mr. Jonn Laxe will shortly publish a long novel by 
Mr. Baron Russell, whose book of draper’s-shop stories, 
“A Guardian of the Poor,” was favourably reviewed some 
years ago. In his new book, ‘ Borlase and Son,” 
Mr. Russell re-introduces several characters from his 
former work, and should repeat his former success if he 
has given full play to his considerable gift of realistic 
description. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Butzen will shortly publish “ The 
Magic City,” a volume of fairy tales by Miss Netta Syrett. 
The magic city is London as seen by Rosaleen, Tony, and 
the Princess. 


Mr. Haron Cox’s pamphlet in reply to Mr. Balfour’s 
was “ put through” quickly. The first half of the copy was 
given out to the printers on the Monday morning, the 
second half later in the day, and the publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, received a large supply of complete copies on 
Wednesday morning. 

Ix his “ Thackeray” Mr. Charles Whibley censures those 
who have dug up and republished all the scraps that 
could he traced of the novelist’s contributions to the press 
and to periodical literature. I learn with regret that 
Mr. Lewis Melville will print, in the edition of Thackeray’s 
works to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan, a further 
number of “ resurrected” pieces, including additions to 
the I itzBoodle papers. Thackeray’s good name cannot, 
of course, be harmed, but is any good purpose served by 
such literary resurrectionism ? 


A puptistxa house has just been founded by two 
authors, Mr. Allen Upward, the novelist, and Mr. L. 
Cranmer-Byng. 

Tue first number of the “ London University Gazette” 
for the session 1903-04, published last Saturday, contains 
detailed announcements of the Michaelmas Term’s special 
courses of lectures, including those on French Literature 
(by Prof. Antoine Thomas and Prof. Brandin), and on 
Music by Sir Frederick Bridge, King Edward Professor 
of Music. Particulars are also given of the University 
Iixtension Courses to be delivered during the Term-—at 
the University by Prof. Flinders Petrie, Dr. Waldstein, 
and Dr. Reich, at Gresham College by Dr. Reich and 
Dr. Holland Rose, and by various other lecturers in 
London and the suburbs. 


’ 


Tur “Independent Review” start wells, though it con- 
tains little to which Tar Acapemy can pay attention. 
“The Obligations of the Creeds,” by Dr. Sanday, ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Scotland,” by Hector Macpherson, and the 
German and English ‘A German’s Appeal to the 
“nglish,” by Prof. Mommsen, may be noted. 


Mr. Exzior Stock will shortly issue ‘‘ The Ancestry of 
Randall Thomas Davidson, 1).D.,” by the Rev. Adam 
Philip, a history of the lineage of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The illustrations will be reproductions of 

agp. Pp 
portraits and photographs of places named in the work. 
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Mr. Epwarp Arvorp will issue on October 15th a new 
book by Mr. Philip Gibbs, entitled ‘‘ Knowledge is 
Power.” It consists of literary and educational essays 
which have had a previous publication in newspaper form. 
A curious feature in connection with the volume is that 
the author has received more than 3,000 letters from 
correspondents full of interesting queries and suggestions. 


Mr. Epwarp Jexxs, Reader in English Law in the 
University of Oxford, and editor of the new “‘ Independent 
Review,” has written for the “Story of the Naticns” 
series a volume on ‘“ Parliamentary England.” It will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on October 12th. It 
covers the period from the Restoration of Charles II. to 
the passing of the first Reform Act in 1832, when the 
principle of popular control was definitely accepted as a 
feature in British statesmanship. An interesting feature 
of the book is the frontispiece, which is a portrait of 
Charles James Fox reproduced from a hitherto unpublished 
sketch by Lady Diana Beauclerk. 


Quire the most cultivated and advanced amongst the 
book-buying publics of ‘‘ Greater Britain”’ appears to be 
that of British India. In that country there is a constant 
and increasing demand for genuine literature: a demand 
which emanates not only from the Anglo-Indian popula- 
tion but from educated Indians as well. Many members 
of the native community have formed and are forming 
extensive libraries of English literature, so that there is 
a steady sale for all standard books. Messrs. Thacker 
have already shipped to India seventy-five copies of 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone. A considerable por- 
tion of this consignment will be purchased by native 
buyers. Poetry—with the exception, perhaps, of that 
produced by Mr. Kipling—does not sell well in India. 
The demand for religious works in the ordinary sense is 
also slight, although books by Max Miiller and expert 
writers on the subject of Oriental faiths are eagerly 
purchased by the native public. Books of travel and 
those dealing with big game shooting and similar subjects 
are naturally much sought after by the military and 
cfficial classes. In relation to fiction, the readiest sale 
is found for books of alight sporting character. Amongst 
modern novelists, most favour is exhibited for books by 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. 8. 
R. Crockett, Mr. Seton Merriman and Mr. Hall Caine. 
Very cheap literature of the class most in favour with 
soldiers is retailed chiefly by native importers. 


Tue taste in literature throughout all the South African 
colonies is quite lamentably poor. Indeed, for literature 
in the strict sense there seems to be absolutely no demand 
whatever. Poetry—save here and there a volume by Mr. 
Kipling—does not sell at all. Books of a scientific, 
historical, or critical character are in very slight request ; 
books of a religious tendency stand at an absolute 
discount. Amongst modern novelists, stories by Miss 
Marie Corelli and Messrs. Stanley Weyman and Anthony 
Hope sell best. But the branch of fiction which enjoys 
the widest popularity belongs to that special class described 
to us as “novels of fast life.” It must be remembered 
that an “educated ” native community does not exist in 
South Africa. So that the demand emanates entirely from 
the colonists. This is surely to be regretted. 





Tne export of books to Canada seems to be confined 
almost entirely to works of a scholastic character. For 
its supply of general literature the Canadian public relies 
chiefly upon imports from the United States. Most 
English publishing houses have a working arrangement 
with some similar enterprise in America, and for this 
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reason the English shippers are usually refused permission 
to export “‘ colonial editions” to Canada. The Canadian 
Copyright Act, which strengthens the hands of local 
printers and publishers, is also a factor in the situation. 
As a result of these combined causes, England exported 
to Canada in 1901 only £67,000 worth of books, whilst 
the total value during the year of our book exports to 
Australasia amounted to £500,000. 

Tue manner in which this sum was expended by the 
reading-publie of Australia was neither very foolish nor 
very wise. Australian taste in literature appears to be 
strikingly similar to that of England. Serious literature 
and the kind described as “ Belle’s Lettres” is little 
sought after. There is but a moderate demand for poetry 
in general, though Mr. Kipling sells well. Works 
relating to the applied arts and sciences are exported to 
Australia in Jarge quantities. Good travel-books may be 
sure of a fair measure of support providing that they be 
reasonably priced. ‘Big game books,” on the other 
hand, are not required at any price. There is a steady 
sale for the ‘‘ standard ” authors. Fiction, of course, sells 
best of all. The “society” novel is still, perhaps, the 
most favoured form of fiction in Australia; but of late 
years the ‘‘ historical romance” has enjoyed an almost 
equal popularity. Speaking in a comparative sense, it 
would seem that modern American novelists are more 
widely read in Australia than in England. Messrs. 
Marion Crawford, Winston Churchill, Mrs. Rice, Mr. 
Frank Norris, and Mr. Ralph Connor are all exported 
(from England) in considerable quantities. Of English 
novelists, Miss Marie Corelli and Messrs. Hall Caine and 
Silas Hocking are perhaps the most popular. Messrs. 
Kipling, Merriman, Capes, Crockett, and Pemberton are 
also popular. And lastly, it must not be forgotten that 
Australia is producing writers and a literature of her 
own. In this respect she and Canada stand almost alone 
amongst the colonies. 


Mr. A. Sr. Joun Apcockx, the author of ‘‘ East End 
Idylls,” has a new novel in the press. ‘This book, to be 
entitled ‘‘ More than Money,” will be the eighth work of 
fiction published by Mr. Adcock in as many years. 


Miss Manet Quitier-Coucu is awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to complete a new story for girls on rather 
original lines. Miss Quiller-Couch is at present so busy 
with short stories that she has been unable to push forward 
with this novel, the idea for which has been long in her 
mind. 

Miss May Sinciai has completed a new novel, which 
will be published in the spring, possibly by Messrs. 
Constable. The book, in its main interest, is a study of 
a “‘ poetic temperament,”’ but it is only incidentally con- 
cerned with literary life. The action takes place partly in 
London, partly in Devonshire. 


‘* KATHARINE Frensoam,”’ Miss Beatrice Harraden’s forth- 
coming novel, took nearly four years to write. For the 
purposes of this book Miss Harraden has had carefully to 
study Norway and the Norwegians and—as a contrast— 
the Danes. An old Danish woman is the gayest and 
brightest character in the book. Miss Hurraden has also 
introduced some of the Northern songs. Her heroine’s 
surname has been borrowed from Frensham, in Surrey, 
a spot possessing peculiar attractions for Miss Harraden 
and where, in fact, a considerable part of the story was 
actually written. ‘‘ Katharine Frensham” is not a 
psychological study. The bour is published in England 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Co.; Dodd, Mead & Co. are to 
issue it in America. German, Norwegian, Swedish, and 
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French translations are in preparation. Miss Harraden is 
already engaged on a new novel, and is also working 
at a light comedy which she hopes to have finished by 
Christmas. 





“‘Tue Sydney Bulletin,” which does not bear the 
reputation of being the least sophisticated of Australian 
newspapers, appears to have been made the victim of a 
rather cruel and pointless “‘ joke.’’ ‘An issue recently to 
hand contained a circumstantial, though obviously not 
quite reliable, report of the death, under harrowing circum- 
stances, of Mr. Victor Daley, the well-known Australian 
poet. Side by side with the report appeared an eloquent 
appreciation of the poet’s work. When the last mail left, 
Mr. Daley had appeared, alive and well, in Sydney and 
was asking explanations. 

Mr. Enwarp Wricur, who edited the excellent edition 
of Bacon’s essays published recently in Messrs. Methuen’s 
** Little Library ” series, is at present engaged in preparing 
for the same series a new edition of Andrew Marvell’s 
poems. Mr. Wright was the author of the essay con- 
cerning the Novels of Misery which appeared in the June 
** Quarterly.” 

Tut new work, ‘* Wild Nature’s Ways,”’ by R. Kearton, 
F.Z.8., with Rembrandt frontispiece and about 150 
illustrations from photographs taken dizect from Nature 
by Cherry Kearton (10s. 6d.) is an attempt to show 
something of the most intimate relationships of wild 
creatures at home amidst their natural surroundings 
and entirely unaware of the tact that they were under 
observation of any kind whatsoever. It deals mainly with 
birds, and throws some new light upon their habits, 
instincts, and intelligence, and various interesting phases 
of their wonderful lives. It contains the result of three 
years of painstaking research in widely different parts of 
the United Kingdom, and its materials have been gathered 
practically at arm’s length from the interiors of such 
ingenious hiding devices as a stuffed ox, a dummy sheep, 
an artificial rock and other innocent deceptions, with 
results which will be pictured and described. 


Sm Herverr Oaketey, who was Professor of Music in 
Edinburgh University from 1865 to 1891, and who, apart 
from his many compositions for the piano, organ, and 
orchestra, is well known as a writer of songs, hymns, 
anthems, and other vocal works, is, I hear, writing his 
Reminiscences, which should have great interest for 
musicians and musical amateurs. Sir Herbert was for 
many years a critic of music for “ The Guardian,” and 
may claim, therefore, some literary experience. 

Messrs. Antoony Trenerne & Co. will publish next 
week ‘‘ The Sea Services of the Empire.’”’ The author is 
Mr. Archibald Cowie, and the book contains prefaces by 
the late Marquis of Dufferin and Vice-Admiral D. H. 
Bosanquet. 

Tue reference on page 316 of our last issue to Mr. G. 
Stanley Ellis’ article should have read “in Longmans’ 
Magazine,” not ‘‘ Cornhill.” 

Mr. Epwarp Arwnotp announces the publication on 
October 15 of “Lady Anne’s Walk,” by Miss Eleanor 
Alexander, daughter of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of All Ireland. 


‘* AusTRALIND”’ is the title of a narrative of wanderings 
in Western Australia and the Malay East, by Henry 
Taunton, which Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on 
October 15. 
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Messrs. Georce Bonyarp AND Owen Tuomas, head 
gardener to Her late Majesty the Queen at Frogmore for 
many years, assisted by Messrs. James Hudson, William 
Crump, Thomas Coomber, and the late Mr. Andrew 
Pettigrew and others, have written for Messrs. George 
Newnes’ “‘ Country Life” Library a practical volume on 
fruit, “‘The Fruit Garden,” which will be issued in 
November. The book will be illustrated by outline 
drawings and photographs. 


Messrs. Grorce Newnes, Ltp., will shortly publish in 
their “ Thin Paper Classics” Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
(two vols.). The text and notes are reprinted without 
abridgment from Malone’s best edition, and a new and 
elaborate index has been prepared. The handy size, good 
type and paper of this series are already known. There 
will be photogravure frontispieces and title-pages to each 
volume. 

Messrs. Kecan Paut anp Co. have nearly ready a cheap 
pocket edition of Sir Lewis Morris’s ‘‘ Epic of Hades,” 
which will be issued uniform with Mr. Bourdillon’s 
** Aucassin and Nicolette” and Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light 
of Asia.” The same firm are issuing the first section of 
the second part of Mr. Proctor’s “‘ Early Printed Books in 
the British Museum.” This part deals with German books, 
1501-1520, and will form a complete volume in itself. 





Tae first part of the series of ‘‘ Drawings by Old 
Masters in the University Galleries and the Tao of 
Christ Church, Oxford,” selected and described by Mr 
Sidney Colvin, will be issued from the Oxford University 
Press immediately. The most interesting examples in 
the two collections are to be reproduced by the collotype 
rocess—not only in almost their original values but also 
in all their original colours. Drawings in black and red 
chalk, or in ink and bistre, can be reproduced as 
accurately as the simple silverpoint or sepia drawing ; 
the reproductions being chromo-collotypes, not merely 
monotints. At least four parts will be issued, each 
containing twenty drawings in a portfolio, and the sub- 
scription price will be three guineas net per part. The 
number of sets to be printed will be strictly limited. 





Messrs. Antony Trenerve will publish toward the end 
of this month at one guinea, net, Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
new volume “‘ Queer Things about Japan.” It will be 
illustrated by reproductions of Japanese drawings, and an 
attempt will be made to reproduce exactly the original 
colouring. The same firm will also issue a volume of short 
stories called ‘‘ Gutter Tragedies,’ by Sidney Paternoster, 
the well-known journalist. Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
will also shortly issue a novel by the same author. 


. . a 
Bibliographical. 
“Trt seems certain,” says a writer in the current ‘‘ Book- 
man,” “that many of Mr. W. E. Henley’s poems will be 
found hereafter in all properly constituted anthologies of 
English verse.” And he instances, in particular, the 
following :— 
Bring her again, O western wind, 
Over the western sea: 
Gentle and good and fair and kind, 
Bring her again to me. 
Not that her fancy holds me dear, 
Not that a hope may be: 
Only that I may know her near, 
Wind of the western sea. 


Mr. Henley himself gives 1875 as the date of the com- 
position of these stanzas. Just twenty-five years previously, 
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Tennyson had incorporated in ‘‘ The Princess” the song 
beginning— 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea. 


Evidently these long-familiar lines had lingered in the 
memory of Mr. Henley. 

In the same issue of “The Bookman,” I read the 
following, signed by “‘W. R. N.”: ‘On October 31, 
1885, the ‘Athenzeum’ announced that Mr. Swinburne 
was engaged on a volume of Victor Hugo, and that 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus would publish it at an early 
date. The book never came out.’’ But it did come out. 
I have a copy of it before me: ‘‘ A Study of Victor Hugo. 
| Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto and 

indus, 1886.” Howcame “ W. R. N.,” generally so well- 
informed and accurate, to ignore or forget this publication ? 

A welcome reprint will be that of the ‘‘ Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers” which Mr. G. H. Powell promises us. 
It is not quite clear what is meant by the phrase “ col- 
lected from the original memoirs of Dyce and Sharpe.” 
The ‘‘ Table Talk,” which consisted of what Alexander 
Dyce personally remembered of the talk of Rogers, came 
out in 1856. Rogers’s “‘ Recollections,” edited and prefaced 
by William Sharpe, appeared in 1859. They consisted 
of what Rogers thought worth recording of the-talk, heard 
by himself, of Fox, Burke, Grattan, Porson, ‘Tooke, 
Talleyrand, Erskine, Scott, Grenville, and Wellington. 
It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Powell 
proposes to reprint and edit both of these volumes, or 
only the ‘‘ Table Talk” of 1856, which, by the way, was 
reprinted (from the original type) in 1887 with certain 
illustrative pictures. 

The edition of ‘‘ Adonais,” prepared by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, which is about to be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, is a reproduction, I take it, of the edition which 
Mr. Rossetti supervised for the Press in 1891. Since then 
we have had reprints of the poem in 1900 and 1902, in 
the latter case from the De la More Press. The first 
edition of ‘‘ Adonais’’ was that which was ‘set up” at 
Pisa and published in London in 1821; a facsimile of this 
was edited for the Shelley Society by Mr. T. J. Wise. A 
notable edition was that which was published at Cambridge 
in 1829. In 1888 there came from Mr. H. W. L. Hime a 
book on ‘‘ The Greek Materials of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais.’”’ 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who announces a volume on 
“* Hawthorne and his Circle,” is already the author of two 
volumes entitled ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife,” 
which were published in 1884. There are, indeed, a good 
many materials for arriving at a very fair knowledge of 
the career and character of Hawthorne—e.g., the mono- 

raphs by Mr. Henry James in the “English Men cf 
lain ” series (1879) and Mr. Moncure D. Conway in 
the ‘Great Writers” series, and the books by “H. A. 
Page ”’ (1872), J. T. Fields (1876), and G. P. Lathrop (1876). 

Almost pathetic, in a way, is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 
devotion to his old editor, Charles Dickens. His promised 
“‘Christmas Days with Boz” has been preceded by his 
**History of Pickwick, with a Bibliography ” (1891), by 
‘“‘Bozland: Dickens’s Places and People” (1895), by 
“‘ Pickwickian Manners and Customs ”’ (1897), by “‘ Bardell 
v. Pickwick ” (edited with notes and commentaries, 1902), 
and, in the present year, by ‘“‘A Pickwickian Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia,”’ which seems to have been published by 
the author himself. 

Miss Flora Masson, who is to write the volume on Mrs. 
Gaskell in the “ Literary Lives” series, supplied notes to 
the edition of J. B. Gillies’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Past and Present” 
published in 1886. More recently she has furnished notes 
and an introduction to a reprint of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
books 5 and 6, in one of the “‘ Temple ”’ series. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Tue Lire or Witiam Ewart GLapstoxe. 
3 vols. (Macmillan. 42s. net.) 


Tae Gladstone of these three great volumes is the 
Gladstone all men knew. Though much in his career is 
illustrated and much is amplified, nothing essential has been 
added to our estimate; nothing material is altered; no 
doubt has been solved; no difficulty explained away. 
Gladstone becomes herein, perhaps, a little more heroic to 
those who already hold him a hero; but also a more easily 
self-deluded Opportunist to those by whom his character 
was so adjudged when he sat at Westminster. Mr. 
Morley would-not, we think, wish it otherwise ; certainly, 
whether from choice or from necessity, he has made no 
attempt towards reconciliations or reconsiderations. All 
the same, despite its lack of adjustments and revelations, 
the biography is profoundly interesting ; and this, although 
as Mr. Morley more than once hints with due delicacy, the 
letters of Gladstone lack all social or literary salt. 

If the volumes leave Gladstone where he was as man and 
statesman, it brings his biographer a step forward, not 
perhaps as a Man of Letters, already of the first rank, but 
as one of the most judicious of dealers in the documents 
of history and biography brought together in the interests 
of a Party and a ihe. Despite Queen Victoria’s wish 
that the book should not be a Party book, and Mr. Morley’s 
hint of an attempt at compliance, a Party book it is on 
nearly every page, and could not be otherwise, considering 
of whom and by whom it is written. Frankly admitting 
the conditions, the reader may perhaps here and there 
make a movement of surprise. Disraeli, to whom Mr. 
Morley’s almost best half page is devoted, is allowed to 
pass without protest elsewhere as ‘‘ the mystery-man,” the 
man whose coalitions are responsible for the deterioration 
of parliamentary life, and so forth. One of Disraeli’s 
touching letters about his wife’s health is annotated as 
‘not without a note of sincerity!’’ Mr. Morley, more- 
over, does himself scant justice when he footnotes an 
allusion of Gladstone’s to some dangerous doctrines 
preached at Manchester in 1845, ‘‘Some proceedings, I 
think, of Mr. Disraeli and his Young England friends.” 
The dangerous proceedings were, of course, those of the 
new Manchester Atheneum meeting, by which the 
Young Englanders gave sanction and impetus to the 
Mechanic’s institute Movement—the birth, we may say, 
of Democratic Toryism. King Leopold, one remembers, 
shared Gladstone’s conventionally Tory fears, and wrote 
to Lord Strangford to lament that his son should seek 
to turn working men into poets and philosophers, making 
them, he said, too big for their boots—boots were 
allowed them at least in an allegory. The invocation of 
the names of Bright and Dale of Birmingham as against 
Forster, who had not only all the Denominationalists of 
England but Gladstone himself behind him, on a point 
in the Education debates of 1870, is another small sur- 
prise. Mr. Morley lets us feel that his sympathies go 
out to ‘‘ Noncons,” as the Nonconformists are called in 
Gladstone’s letters, if they go to Christians at all. Strange 
is the fate that has made of Mr. Morley the biographer 
of the statesman who, more openly, more vehemently, 
more continuously than any of his class, built him- 
self on “‘ the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture,” took 
to politics in the avowed hope of serving the Church and 
teaching the State its proper subordination, read the Bible 
and found, in the very heat of the fight, texts that he 
took as specially intended for himself. To an Evangelical 
temper, expressed in diaries that may be classed with 
Wilberforce’s, he added a fiery zeal for the High Church 
system, longed for reunion of Churches, had his greatest 
friend in Acton and kept his largest admiration for 
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Newman. The arranging and setting forth of these 
things has fallen to Mr. Morley, whose most daring 
passage in the past was that in which Christianity is told 
that ere long her doctrines will no longer be argued about, 
but be merely labelled and catalogued as curiosities. 
He now sits with his hero in the sacristy. He is now 
master of ceremonies while antagonists discuss all the 
major and minor premises of belief, the subtleties of 
theology, so far as a busy layman could get at them, and 
the question of equivocation and of economies of speech. 
His whole book thus becomes, in a sense, an ‘‘ economy.” 
He gives us documents; but the atmosphere is one of 
what theologians call Mental Reservation. Of actual 
reservations in the text we note only one in this connexion 
—that Mr. Morley nowhere mentions the passionate plea 
which Mr. Gladstone put forward in youth for the revival 
of Confession ; nor do we think that where the uttermost 
frankness and confidence are shown by Gladstone in his 
self-revelations, there need have been, on the ground of 
any supposed delicacy, a suppression of the fact that 
Gladstone himself practised the form of penitence he 
preached. Mr. Morley was the destined, perhaps the 
only, biographer ; and it is not intended as any deroga- 
tion to his otherwise supreme qualifications to say that 
the book necessarily suffers something, suffers much, by 
this divorce between the sentiments of the biographer and 
his subject, by the consequent seal of silence that is 
imposed. Neutrality nobody can feel it more than 
Mr. Morley—does not make for adventure in life or for 
inspiration in literature. Moreover, a great biography is 
a double event—a biography, and the autobiography of 
the biographer. The distance between such a book and 
the most salient portion of that now in our hands is not 
less than the distance dividing the great portrait-painter 
from the photographer. No cynic laughter is heard ; but 
here is not the marriage of true minds: no, nor that 
next best thing, a record of the parting of the ways, 
the eternal human tragedy, which, in matters of spiritual 
statements at any rate, marks more dramatically than any 
other the story of the generation now passing away. 
Literary allusions in the volume are not frequent, nor 
very promising. Wordsworth visited Gladstone in his 
leche days in the Albany; ‘‘ polite” and ‘ amiable” 
are Gladstone’s reiterated adjectives. Tennyson was a 
friend of many years’ standing, though not a political 
friend at the last. ‘I find ‘Maud’ takes a good deal of 
trouble to understand, and is hardly worth understanding,” 
he confides to the Duchess of Sutherland—his greatest 
friend among womer, of whose death, in 1868, he says 
with an unwonted directness, ‘‘I feel ten years the older.” 
One night he found ‘“‘The Woman in White” so in- 
teresting that it kept him from the theatre—he thought it 
a story “‘ far better sustained than ‘Adam Bede.’” Of 
Woolner, to whom he sat for a bust in 1863, Gladstone 
says: ‘‘ He is a poet, too, it seems.” A book very different 
from ‘‘ My Beautiful Lady ’’ was in his hands at the time: 
‘“‘T have been reading Maguire's ‘ Life of Father Mathew ’ 
with a most glowing admiration for the Father.” A few 
months later: ‘“‘ How beautiful is the end of Newman’s 
‘ Apologia’!”’ Lord Derby’s translation of the “* Iliad” is 
generously hailed as ‘‘a very notable production,” and he 
wants somebody to nobble Tennyson for an opinio— 
which would certainly be less flattering. Edmund John 
Armstrong’s blank verse (Henry Taylor had admired and 
made the most of it in an encouraging article) Gladstone 
commends to the Duchess of Sutherland—‘“ an Irish youth 
cut off at twenty-four,” he explains. Scott he held to be 
“far the greatest” of Scotsmen. ‘‘ Carlyle has no eye for 
motives,” a dangerous eye to develop, one may say; 
neither, says Gladstone, has Macaulay ; but he allows it er 
Lecky. Browning’s final dislike for Gladstone’s Jat 
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policy drove him even to the desperate split infinitive: 
‘‘T am forced to altogether deplore his present attitude.” 
Gladstone’s partiality for ‘‘ John Inglesant”’ and for 
‘“‘ Robert Elsmere” are familiar ; each author had in hand 
one of those religious problems which excited, even if they 
did not convince, this amazing reader. To piety rather than 
to literature belongs his note: ‘‘I always think ‘Thomas 
i Kempis’ a golden book for all times.” Kinglake’s 
Crimean History is pronounced to be “too bad to live 
and too good to die.”” Rousseau, whom he read at Oxford, 
had ‘no influence” over him—the recorder does not 
permit himself a sign. Burke was one of his masters. 
With cold misgiving he viewed ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” 
If he made men of science as hot as he made theologians 
by incursions upon their careful domain, not having 
learned their vocabulary or the rules of their game, he 
was the undoubted possessor of a vast mass of information, 
all which he changed at will with the significance of the 
quickly-passing or lingering mood. His devotion to 
Dante is known. It began early and lasted long. He 
could not take him in sips, he said; he must have a great 
draught; but he quoted him with equal facility on gay 
and grave occasions—in his letters to his wife and in his 
speeches, and these two are not, to say truth, far removed 
in diction or outlook from one another. No “‘ love-letters,” 
properly so called, are given in these volumes; probably 
there were none to give. His studies in Homer, if they 
ruffled the expert, were the pride of the layman. He 
himself enuant them modestly enough when he seems to 
sum them up by saying he had “ done something to drive 
away the idea that Homer was an Asiatic Greek.” His 
characteristic love of “‘ologies” had its expression in 
perhaps the only word he coined—‘ Homerology.”’ 

One miscalculation Mr. Morley makes when he traces 
Mr. Gladstone’s circumlocution and ambiguity of language 

-he thinks “ sophistical’’ and ‘“‘ verbosity ” rude words 
of Disraeli’s—to the tortuous influence of the Oxford 
Movement. That was a bad school, says Mr. Morley, with 
its “‘ dreadful tangle of economies and reserves, so largely 
practised and for a long time so insidiously defended.” 
‘The Oxford Movement did not begin till 1833 and did not 
develop to ‘Tract 90” till the ’forties, but already in 
1832 Gladstone had given proof of his verbal legerdemain in 
his defence of the nominee system—himself the nominee 
of the Duke of Newcastle at Newark ; and his first speech 
in Parliament is a defence of the slave-owners that owes, 
as it had to owe, all its persuasions to casuistry. The 
proofs have been read most carefully—no light labour ; 
but the lynx eye has passed over, in one place, an “into” 
which has been printed as “‘ with,” to the undoing of a 
whole rather elaborate passage. 

Wire MEYNELL. 


‘The Starry Galileo.” 


Gaiteo, ms Lire anp Worx. By J.J. Fahie. (Murray. 


16s. net.) 


Mosr signally and poignantly does this fascinating volume 
—the best biography of the great Florentine that has yet 
appeared—justify that line of Byron’s, ‘‘ The Starry Galileo 
with his woes.’’ Mr. Fahie disposes of the assertions 
that Galileo was ever thrown into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and that he was tortured, but the bare truth, 
as reached by the labours of the present biographer and 
those of Prof. l'avaro of Padua, to whom an excellent book 
is fittingly dedicated, suffices to make us mourn that for 
more than fifty years the greater part of the energies of 
this splendid man were spent in defending himself against 
the powers of darkness. It is a pitiable story, relieved 
only by the ceaseless devotion of his daughter, Maria 
Celeste, whose letters, written to her “dear Lord and 
Master” from her convent cell, are amongst the most 
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pathetic and beautiful that we have ever read. Her death 
was added to the bitterness of his last days. 

Most of us remember Galileo as the inventor of the 
telescope, the discoverer of Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s rings, 
and the phases of Venus. We have also a somewhat 
garbled idea of his relations with the Holy Inquisition. 
Amongst these more salient features of his life we forget 
that he was really the founder of the science of dynamics, 
that his labours were of the greatest value to Newton, and 
that his investigation of the laws of motion is really the 
highest evidence of his extraordinary genius, as it is the 
most important of his material bequests to posterity. In 
this scholarly and judicial book all these things are set 
forth with the utmost perspicuity and attraction. There 
are many excellent illustrations and a vast deal of fact 
which is new to everyone but Prof. Favaro, who has been 
studying Galileo for the last twenty-five years. There is 
also that which we must regret in the interests of fine 
fable, but welcome in the interests of truth, a refutation 
of the oft-repeated story that, after recanting his belief in 
the Copernican astronomy and the motion of the earth, 
the old hero whispered to a friend, ‘“‘ Eppur si muove,” (it 
moves, nevertheless.) 

We are not all astronomers or physicists, however, and 
what is of the widest and most human interest in the 
history of Galileo is that his was a life of ceaseless protest 
against vain authority and untenable tradition. From 
the first he had the habit ‘‘of examining an assertion 
to see what it was worth, instead of blindly accepting it 
on faith in the master or in deference to authority.” 
This when to contradict Aristotle was a blasphemy. It 
reminds us of the college note-books of Sir James Simpson, 
(who gave us chloroform) which are marked throughout 
with notes of interrogation. And so for half a century. 
The achievement of the life of this persecuted but courageous 
genius was the establishment of the new and singular 
conclusion, that there is no authority but truth. Pity 
that when, after more than a century, his remains were 
permitted a visible tomb, there was not put over them 
this fitting line from Daniel, ‘‘ They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament.” 

C. W. Satzesy. 


Kismet. 


Tue Lire or Mipnat Pasna. A Recorp or ais Services, 
PouiticaAL Rerorms, BanisaMent aND JupicraL Murper. 
Derived from Private Documents and Reminiscences. 
By " Son, Ali Haydar Midhat Bey. (Murray. 12s. 
net. 


An old Turkish proverb says that Man is better sitting 
than standing, lying down than sitting, dead than lying 
down, That is the true spirit of Fatalism, which, wittingly 
or otherwise, is the invariable leaven of all Turkish 
biography. The tenets of the worldly-wise Shibli Bagarag 
were not free therefrom, and the belief, even if covered 
by a skin of occidentalism, is inherently ineradicable. 
Be it never so Parisianized, the Young Turk cannot shake 
it off, though he may have not seen the Golden Horn for a 
score of years. 

Midhat Pasha spent a laborious lifetime in the service of 
a thankless Porte, and proved that the strenuous reforming 
energy of the most un-Turkish of officials is ultimately 
powerless against that streak of Fatalism which is coincident 
with Oriental thought, life, and action. Kismet was too 
much with him. 

Midhat’s biographer is his son, who valiantly fights the 
parental battles, bringing to his aid voluminous letters 
and citations, all tending to show that the most progressive 
Turk of our time could not fight against the inevitable. 
The facts of Midhat’s life are so plain and straightforward, 
that their bare recitation conveys a full notion of the man’s 
energy and patriotism. 
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He was born in Constantinople in 1822, trained poli- 
tically under the. Grand Viziers Reshid, Aali, and Great 
Rifat, and as a-man of two-and-thirty made a clean sweep 
of the brigands from the Adrianople and Balkan provinces. 
After a western tour he was made Governor of the Vilayet 
of Nish (Servia) in 1861. President of the Council 
of State in 1868, Vali of Bagdad in the following 
year, and Grand Vizier to Abdul Aziz in. 1873,,.he was 
always fighting for reform; and making himself too 
valuable.a public. servant to be ignored. . When he. took 
office, for instance, the budget showed a surplus of half a 
million Turkish pounds, whereas the exchequer declared 
au actual deficit of three millions. Midhat’s financial 
talents settled this, and other difficulties. The student of 
Turkish finance of that period will note some curious 
reyelations anent Baron Hirsch’s railway schemes —a 
useful reference for historians. 

The Bulgarian atrocities of 1875, if not exactly condoned, 
are palliated by attacking ‘‘a bitterly hostile Press in 
Europe which denounced ‘ methods of barbarism’ with little 
sifting of evidence and with much dramatic exaggeration.” 
This is a.typical sidelight. 

After the coup d’état of May, 1876, Midhat came to power 
again under Abdul Hamid, and for a time was in a high 
state of grace. Sir Henry Elliott, in a letter to Lord 
Derby, says: ‘‘Midhat Pasha is beyond question the 
most energetic and liberal of the Turkish statesmen, and 
a man of action.” Then came the famous letters of 
Midhat to Said Pasha and the Sultan, which were the 
cause of his downfall. In 1877 he was deported to 
Brindisi. Then followed the Russian war, Midhat’s 
exile and his ultimate recall to office. But the Reformer 
was too strong in him; misunderstandings ensued, 
his life was plotted against in 1881, and the end was 
near. 

Midhat’s trial for complicity in the alleged assassination 
of Abdul Aziz is reproduced from ‘‘ The Times”’ report, 
together with the sentence of death which, however, on the 
humanitarian intervention of England, was commuted to 
imprisonment for life. Of course, Abdul Hamid knew that 
Midhat was innocent and that the trial was a farce, but it 
was a political necessity. Midhat was exiled at Taif, where 
on May 12, 1883, he was “ judicially murdered,” according 
to information derived from Hair-Oullah Effendi. He died 
a victim, if not a martyr, to Kismet. 
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Politics and Poetry. 


For Enctand: Poems Written Durinc Estrancemext. By 
William Watson. (Lane. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Witttam Watson, one of the few living poets who 
possesses the art of what we may call political lyricism, 
returns in this slight volume to the field of his former 
triumphs. il these poems are political; and like many 
such previous volumes, they are consecrated to a special 
and single cause. But not as of old is he “‘ on the side of 
the big battalions.” For once he has enjoyed (we do not 
doubt he enjoyed it) the novel sensation of being in a 
minority, of opposing the popular sentiment of his country- 
men. These s, in a word, are ‘‘ Pro-Boer.” But 
now that the dust of the affray has cleared, they stand a 
chance of being taken on their considerable merits. They 
are unequal. Some it would be possible to call mediocre. 
Others, again, in whole or in part, are not far from being 
as dignified and as austere in form as his best work in 
this kind. 
Fine is the lyric ‘‘ Past and Present ” :— 


When lofty Spain came towering up the seas’ 
This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 

The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 
And smote her, that she fell. 
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Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side ! 
The mountains and the rivers are our foe, 
And Nature with the heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow. 
That is not too far behind the Wordsworth whom Mr. 
Watson makes his model; there are other poems equal to 
those we have quoted. The volume shows that his hand 
has not lost its skill, if as a whole it is less compact in 
excellence, with a larger proportion of, unnotable work 
than his best previous efforts in this kind. 


An Ambassador of the Press. 


My Mewoms. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. 
_ 15s. net.) 

Tue thirty-year Paris correspondent of ‘‘The Times” 
was far removed from the popular conception of a daily 
journalist. No mere Fleet Street hack sent to foreign 
parts, at, short notice, to pick up shreds of inaccurate 
information from official underlings and second-rate cafés, 
to invent what he could not guess and to view European 
politics from the perspective of Peckham, M. de Blowitz 
was a responsible, cultured man of wide sympathy and 
broad understanding. These Memoirs, alike in their 
style and subject-matter, reveal the character of the man, 
his resourceful courage, his quiet wit, his indomitable 
energy, and—above all—his wondrous memory. These 
were the qualities which made him the Prince of Special 
Correspondents. He was no mere collector of news, but 
a clear exponent of the opinions and motives of various 
public men and political parties. Some of his long 
despatches to “‘The Times” in critical periods will be 
amongst the most valuable sources of information for the 
future historian. 

One evening the writer of these lines had a long con- 
versation with de Blowitz upon German, French, and 
English relations, and in half an hour de Blowitz had 
expounded, with extraordinary penetration and vividness, 
his view of the whole international situation. Nearly every- 
thing he said as to coming events has proved exactly correct. 

His only defect was one for which he was in no way 
responsible; his appearance was decidedly against him. 
Figure and face did not make a favourable impression 
at first, but all this was forgotten as he talked, and his 
bright eyes flashed with intelligence. He was personally 
amused at his own insignificance, but declared that he 
had never found it an impediment in his work. 

That this was the case is obvious from the manner in 
which he was received and welcomed in circles absolutely 
closed to other journalists. Not only was the name of 
“The Times” in itself an almost magic passepartout, but 
de Blowitz most worthily represented his employers. He 
never blurted out things by cable which had been told 
him confidentially. His account of the fall of Bismarck 
is a case in point. He was discreet, reliable, trustworthy 
—and statesmen knew it. Where others would have 
babbled he bided his time and much of his success was 
owing to this wise reticence. That he was vigilant, 
daring, resourceful, is proved by his coup at the Se 


(Arnold. 


rlin 
Congress, of which, by the way, this volume of memoirs 
contains an interesting souvenir in the photograph of the 
historic fan, signed by all the diplomatic representatives 
and presented by ‘‘The Times” correspondent to Mrs. 
Walter. 

De Blowitz obtained his information from the very 
highest sources, and was.ever unreceptive of idle chatter. 
Whether unconsciously or not, he faithfully followed in 
the footsteps of the great Delane, for whom he had an 
unbounded admiration, and garnered his information 
across a diplomatic dinner-table or in the study of a chief 
of State. ‘These exclusive sources were his as much by 
right of the influential journal which he so ably 
represented as by his own personality and known integrity. 
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“My Memoirs ”’ is a book to be read straight through ; 
it is full of information and anecdotes innumerable of 
historic personages. It is open to question which deserved 
the greater meed of congratulation, ‘“‘The Times” for 
having been represented by M. de Blowitz, or 
M. de Blowitz for having represented ‘‘ The Times.” 


Concise but Adequate. 


Craspe. By Alfred Ainger. (‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
Series. Macmillan. 2s. net.) 


Canon Alncer, whose name must always be honourably 
associated with Lamb, now contributes to the ‘* English 
Men of Letters’ a concise biography of a very different 
and lesser writer. Concise, but adequate ; since there are 
no materials for any lengthy or intimate biographising on 
the subject of the Rev. George Crabbe, realistic poet of 
once high fame. Beyond the Memoir by Crabbe’s son 
there is scarce anything; and Canon Ainger’s chief new 
material is from a copy of that Memoir annotated by 
“Omar” Fitzgerald, who knew the son and grandson. 
It is not, nor could be, a brilliant biography : you cannot 
make khaki a splendid spectacle or get excitement from 
the drab life of this poetic country-parson. But Canon 
Ainger has treated it with a mixture of narrative skill and 
unambitious fidelity which gives it a quiet and sober 
interest net unlike that of Crabbe’s own verse—with the 
important distinction that he has has no diffuseness, no 
longueurs. 

‘The one outstanding or romantic portion of Crabbe’s 
life, as “‘ romance” is usually understood, lies in his early 
poverty, his desperate descent on London with a pocket 
full of poems and empty of money. Even that has no 
picturesque or even sordid details—it has no details at all. 
A poverty-stricken apothecary of Aldeburgh, he went up 
to town to make his name, and for a year all but starved. 
Why he did not starve, Canon Ainger now first reveals 
through a letter of the poet’s to Burke. The family (or its 
female portion) of his betrothed, Miss Emly, sent him what 
assistance they occasionally could or he would allow them. 
He tried appeals to various men of eminence—Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was one. Thurlow said he had no 
time to read poetry ; and Crabbe foolishly replied with an 
admonition on his duty, as Chancellor, to relieve distressed 
merit. Then Crabbe tried Edmund Burke, who luckily 
for him had time to read poetry: and Burke not only 
read, but took him up with unceasing help. He got his 
poetry published, he consulted how the poet should live ; 
he decided on the Church, and procured him the curacy 
of his native Aldeburgh. More, he introduced him to 
“* Society,” including the recalcitrant Thurlow. Thurlow, 
the bullying, roared like a sucking-dove and invited 
Crabbe to breakfast. ‘‘ The first poem you sent me, sir,” 
said he, ‘I ought to have noticed—and I heartily forgive 
the second.” As Crabbe left he put a sealed packet into 
his hand—and within were a hundred pounds. Crabbe, 
Thurlow swore (who swore everything), was ‘‘as like 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen”; and like Fielding’s 
unworldly, simple parson we may believe he was. Burke 
said he had “the mind and feelings of a gentleman,” and 
no doubt that was equally true. But he was no prophet 
in Aldeburgh when he returned there as curate; and he 
found himself troubled enough when the untiring Burke 
got him transferred to the chaplaincy of Belvoir Castle, 
the Duke of Rutland’s seat. 

But the poet gradually passed into the position of a 
zealous country-clergyman, which suited him, and his life 
becomes mainly a matter of poems issued. It will be news 
to most that Crabbe was a moderate opium-eater, forced 
by dyspepsia, and throve on it. 


Francis THompson. 
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The Children’s Lamb. 


Tae Works or Cnarves AnD Mary Laws. Ed. by E. V. 
Lucas. Vol. III. Books for Children. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Atrsoucs Mr. Lucas gives fewer notes to this volume than 
to its companions (fewer being needed), it is evident that 
he has approached this portion of his task with peculiar 
sympathy ; and indeed the notes therein have a charm of 
domesticity and intimacy which was hardly ible else- 
where. For here, ten years after the tragedy which had 
united them in a most touching relationship, we have 
Charles and Mary working together to amuse children and 
to make money. Decidedly to make money. “It’s to 
bring in sixty guineas,” wrote Lamb, satisfied, to 
Manning on a May day in 1806. Jt was the Tales from 
Shakespeare. ‘‘'These are the humble amusements we 
propose, while you are gone to plant the Cross of Christ 
among barbarous pagan Anthropophagi. Quam homo 
homini preestat! but then, perhaps, you'll get murdered, 
and we shall die in our beds with a fair literary 
reputation.” Charles was then thirty-one as normal years 
are counted, and Mary was forty-two. Mr. Lucas repro- 
duces Cary’s portrait, the only portrait, of the brother and 
sister together, but it represents them in 1834, when 
Lamb’s long vigil and sacrifice were about to end in the 
grave and to draw from Wordsworth the heartfelt line 
** Oh, he was good, if ever good man was.” No painter has 
given us a picture like that which Mary Lamb packs into 
a letter to Sarah Stoddart, of their collaboration :— 
Charles had written Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, and has 
begun Hamlet; you would like to see us, as we often sit 
writing on one table (but not on one cushion sitting), like 
Hermia and Helena in the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; or, 
rather, like an old literary Darby and Joan ; I taking snuff, 
and he groaning all the while, and saying he can make 
nothing of it, which he always says till he has finished, and 
then he finds out he has made something of it. 

I will not follow Mr. Lucas’s steps through the creative 
circumstances of the ‘‘ Adventures of Ulysses,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School,” “‘The King and Queen of Hearts,” 
**Poetry for Children,” and *‘ Prince Dorus.” To all 
these compositions he supplies clear and far-reaching 
notes. There is much disguised biographical matter in 
‘* Mrs. Leicester’s School,” and;Mr. Lucas—whose mastery 
of the links in Lamb’s career sometimes gives one the 
idea of a posthumous transfusion of memory—is careful to 

point out how in the story of Margaret Green we have 
lary Lamb’s own picture of Blakesware, the home of the 
Plumers, described by Lamb in his ‘ Blakesmoor in 
H——shire ’’ and the ‘‘ Dream Children.” The two 
accounts differ in matters like the busts of the twelve 
Ozsars (Mary makes them portraits), but agree as to the 
shuttlecocks on the table. In the story of Maria Howe, 
we have Mary elaborating Charles’s passage about 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. I doubt if many of 
us can claim much real acquaintance with Mrs. Leicester’s 
School, and I, for one, owe it to Mr. Lucas’s brief note on 
** Arabella Hardy” (one of Lamb’s contributions to this 
bock) that I have now read this exquisite little picture 
of a child at sea, of which he truly remarks that ‘ nothing 
else that Lamb wrote is quite so far from the ordinary run 
of his thoughts; and nothing has more charm.” 

The original illustrations to these books for children 
are reproduced, and some of them are tickling tableaux. 
Maria man’ picture of Claribel being carried off by 
the Enchanter from Prince Dorus and his suite, with an 
army gyrating unconcernedly in the background, might 
be a studied and anticipatory burlesque of Lamb’s 
insistence, in his essay on Modern Art, on the wonderful 
bringing together of two times” in Titian’s ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne. Three dramatic times at least seem to 
be congealed in this picture, with its rapture for the child 
and its preposterousness for the adult. 

Witrrep Warten. 
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A Loveable Personality. 


Tse Lire or Oniver Gotpsuirs. By John Forster. 
Abridged and newly edited with notes. (Hutchinson. 
1s. net.) 


A cuear and handy edition of Forster’s masterpiece (or 
one of his two masterpieces) comes—like certain pens of 
yore—as a boon and a blessing to men; and if such could 
not be without abridgement, then we are glad to have it 
even abridged. Postulating the necessity of abridgement, 
the task has been done as neatly as might be. Yet we 
have this thing against the edition, that the proofs have 
been over carelessly read, and there are bad misprints ; more- 
over, poor Forster would have rent his garments had he fore- 
seen that he should be printed with such Americanisms as 
‘develop’ imlieu of ‘develope.’ But there our cavils end. 

It is late in the day to praise Forster’s ‘‘ Goldsmith.” 
The style, as a whole, is charming, with the indescribable 
grace which comes of much culture and a scholarly mind ; 
the book has the pictorial quality, invaluable in biography, 
which proceeds from a judicious and select gossipiness ; 
while the easy-seeming marshalling of matter which has 
been amassed with veritable labour is beyond praise. None 
the less, there are sentences awkwardly and inartificially 
tacked together; while he does not escape the terrible 
Early Victorian ‘“‘and which’’ where no ‘‘and” was 
wanted. But from De Quincey downward, nigh all the 
writers of that period fall into the trap. Forster is 
comparatively one of the just in this matter. 

He had the advantage of an enviable subject. Gold- 
smith is, like Lamb, one of the loveable personalities in 
literature. Not that he resembles Lamb in temperament. 
He belongs to the delightful vagabonds of letters. Both 
in temper and genius, he has much kindred with Dick 
Steele. Steele, and Goldsmith, and R. L. 8.—these are 
the amiable happy-go-lucky wanderers among authors. 
All three have the vagrant instinct in their blood; all 
three have an irresistible gaiety like champagne and a 
fascinating sly playfulness of humour. Steele and Gold- 
smith had also wit—a brisk, delightful wit. The life of 
Goldsmith is a romantic, sordid, amusing, pathetic, painful, 
picaresque story, which has the spirit of his own writings. 
Indeed, you get the best notion of his life and character 
by reading the many Bohemian sketches interspersed 
through the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ and his essays. Born 
in Ireland, and reared in poverty, with all the sweet 
irresponsible virtues and vices of the lovable, brilliant, 
unstable Irish nature, he had yet (unhappily for himself) 
none of its fiery, fighting quality, and little of its personal 
brilliance, its conversational wit and readiness. With 
more than the Irish faculty for blunder, he blundered his 
way through a desultory education, blundered, fiddled, 
and disputed his way over the Continent, and coming to 
England, starved and blundered his way to fame. Full of 
laughter and tears is the narrative of those early years in 
London, when the luckless usher and man of many trades, 
master only of one, trusted himself solely to the perilous 
current of literature. Careless, generous, improvident, 
awkward, his spirits then are often the almost hysterical 
levity of misery. Take this self-painting from a letter to 
Mrs. Lauder, one of his early friends in Ireland :— 

Those that know me at all know that I have always been 
actuated by different principles from the rest of mankind, and 
while none regarded the interest of his friend more, no man 
on earth regarded his own less. I have oftem affected blunt- 
ness to avoid the imputation of flattery, have frequently 
seemed to overlook those merits too obvious to escape notice, 
and pretended disregard to those instances of good taste and 
good sense which [ could not fail tacitly to applaud; and all 
this lest [ should be ranked amongst the grinning tribe, who 
say “very true” to all that is said, who fill a vacant chair at 
a tea-table, whose narrow souls never moved in a wider 
circle than the circumference of a guinea, and who had rather 
be reckoning the money in your pocket than the virtue of 
your breast. All this, [I say, I have done, and a thousand 
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other very silly though very disinterested things in my time, 
and for all which no soul cares a farthing about me. God's 
curse, madam! is it to be wondered that he should once in 
his life forget you, who has been all his life forgetting 
himself. 
That ‘‘God’s curse!” is a favourite ejaculation in these 
fits of bitter levity. It occurs in another letter—‘‘ God’s 
curse, sir! who am I?”—which goes on to anticipate the 
time when he shall be styled ‘* Goldsmithius” or some 
such name ‘‘as rough as a nutmeg-grater,” and look 
down on all his correspondents. Yet the struggle was a 
valiant struggle, with increasing gravity and steadiness of 
purpose. Then came the days of the Literary Club, and 
Johnson’s invaluable friendship—the best the sensitive 
and mood-swayed Irishman could have had. It is during 
that rise to consequence, culminating in the “‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” that we know him best ; and it was then his 
weaknesses came out most strongly before men. Diflidence 
was one of them; and it showed itself in spasmodic 
attempts to attain false consequence, because his associates 
were slow to recognise his true greatness. He must talk 
like Johnson, be a man of fashion like Beauclerk. Yet 
there seems evidence enough that Goldie could talk—when 
he did not try. Some of the happiest sayings in Boswell 
are his. That about Johnson’s talk, for instance: ‘‘ Is he 
like Burke who winds into a subject like a serpent?” or 
the keen remark that Johnson, if he wrote a fable about 
fishes, would make all the little fishes talk like whales. 
It was in his forced attempts at factitious conversation, 
we surmise, that he ‘‘ talked like poor Poll.”’ So vulner- 
able, poor Goldie, he excited the terrible and unregarded 
jealousy of Boswell—another misjudged man, but not 
therefore more charitable. Little, awkward, common—not 
to say ugly—of countenance ; with all the innocent vanity 
of poets and diflident men, he was fated to attract no 
admiration ; with all the warm heart of a poet and an 
Irishman, he was helpless to attract a woman’s love. So 
he sought the one by fine clothes and tricks of childlike 
foolishness ; a commuted for the other with such loves 
as he might buy in Covent Garden. And even Johnson, 
who had at least had a wife he loved sincerely, shook his 
head and said ‘‘ Goldie was wild.” 

Yet this man had an insight and foresight denied to 
those who pitied his unwisdom. As Forster remarks, 
in that mine of exquisite qualities, ‘‘ The Citizen of the 
World,” there are even political forecasts not yet univer- 
sally recognised. He warned England that her American 
colonies were in danger; but foretold that [ngland’s 
vigour would survive their loss. He declared Russia to 
be the natural enemy of the more Western countries of 
Europe, ‘‘an enemy already possessed of great strength, 
and, from the nature of the government, every day 
threatening to become more powerful.” Yet this was 
before the French Revolution, before Russia became an 
Asiatic power, and long before there was any appearance 
of conflict between the great power of the North and the 
great power of the North-West. He denounced the penal 
laws—he, alone or almost alone in England. Why, one 
must ask, are there not more reprints of the ‘‘ Citizen of 
the World”? But Goldsmith is a theme too fascinating. 
For the love he lacked in life he has the love of all 
posterity ; and posterity were an ingrate did it deny it 
him. Francis THompson. 


Making an Empire. 


Tue Corresponpence or Wiitiam I. anp Bismarck. Witn 
Otner Letrers From anp To Bismarck. ‘Translated by 
J. A. Ford. With Portrait and Facsimile Letters. In 
Two Volumes. (Heinemann. £1 net.) 


Tse method of this work seems to be based upon an 


assumption that the history of the German Empire is 
familiar to all the world.. The real compiler of the volumes 
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was Prince Bismarck himself. It was he who selected 
the letters to be published, letters which were found, after 
his death, carefully arranged in portfolios. Mr. Ford’s 
share in the work is merely that of translator. The Prince’s 
instructions seem to have included a command that the 
correspondence should speak for itself. At any rate, the 
letters are not connected by a narrative; many of them 
are trivial ; in some cases the most important are without 
context. It is from these considerations that we have 
urrived at Prince Bismarck’s assumption. Is it an assump- 
tion to be conceded? On the whole, we think it is. The 
German Empire is only about thirty years old, and the 
outstanding events that went towards the making of it 
are within the recollection of most men who will read 
these volumes with serious mind. What purpose Prince 
lsismarck designed the compilation to serve is clear enough. 
Although he was highly respected by King William, who 
became first German Emperor, and even beloved by that 
Sovereign, he was not held in esteem by all the notables 
of the fatherland. He seems to have been in chronic 
conflict with a few of them, and sporadically in conflict 
with them all. Against the memory of those differences 
of opinion he sought, in arranging his correspondence, to 
vindicate himself. Does he succeed? Who shal! say ? 
Which of us, important enough to compile an autobiography 
from correspondence, could not present himself as a miracle 
of rectitude amid all circumstances, and as indubitably “a 
devil in a brawl,” as was Sir Andrew Aguecheek in ‘* The 
‘Twelfth Night”? Most of us thus treated would fare 
well; but the treatment would not be historical in the best 
sense. ‘l'his is not to say that Prince Bismarck as he saw 
himself was not the real Bismarck. It is only to make 
some allowance for the views of other statesmen in what is 
now the German Empire. 

The volumes cannot be regarded as the final history 
either of the Empire thus far or of the strong man who 
helped so powerfully towards its making. Nevertheless, 
that is a thought which concerns the Germans mainly. To 
Britons in these Islands and Beyond the Seas the work will 
be almost unreservedly welcome. In the consolidatng of 
our own Empire we ourselves have entered upon times not 
at all unlike those through which the Prussian and the 
German States had to pass before they were blent into an 
effective Power, and it is possible that we may gain some 
guidance from a study of how Prince Bismarck and his 
Sovereign acted. Such of us as are not personally 
acquainted with great affairs take it for granted that kings 
and statesmen are much better informed than ordinary 
men, and that, therefore, these highly-placed persons have 
a prescience from which all is certain to be well. If this 
work conveys any moral whatever, it is that there is only 
a frail justification for such loyal optimism. An Empire in 
the making is a touch-and-go concern. At great crises in 
Germany neither the King nor his favourite Minister was 
at all sure that the Prussian ideal would prevail. They did 
their best, and they succeeded; but we do not need to 
read between the lines to perceive a consciousness on their 
part that failure would not have been a surprising result. 
Both King and Minister, when trouble was at hand, put 
their trust in God, and both thanked God when the 
trouble was successfully solved ; but neither of them was 
a hypocrite. Each knew that to err is human, and that in 
practical affairs success may be achieved in spite of 
theoretically-erroneous means of seeking it; and each had 
a charming candour on that score. “It is far easier to 
take resolutions,” wrote Prince Bismarck, “‘ and to carry 
them out, than to prove convincingly that they are the 
right ones.” That penetrating aphorism might well be 
adopted into the lore of our own statescraft. If we 
habitually wait for mathematical demonstration of propo- 
sitions that seem called for by the circumstances of any 
particular age, we shall probably fail in purposes that 
might be reasonably well achieved through the rough 
courage of that world-wisdom which knows that no wisdom 
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is complete. For statesmen, as for philosophers, it is 
possible to be too much sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought about things that are soluble by action. only 
Prince Bismarck was never in error that way. Realising it 
impossible to please everybody, he was content to please 
himself, to act as he thought best for his royal master and 
for the fatherland ; and now it seems as certain as anything 
of the kind can be that if he had taken another course 
it would not have been a German Empire that his 
correspondence would commemorate. 
Of the incidental passages in the volumes the most. 
interesting to England relate to Queen Victoria in 1875. 
In the summer of that year there were rumours of another 
war between Germany and France. Our Queen had heard 
them, and, wishing to prevent hostilities, had written to the 
Smperor offering friendly mediation. The Emperor assured 
her Majesty that he had no designs such as had been 
imputed to him. Then he wrote to the Chancellor asking 
how the rumours could have got about. Prince Bismarck’s 
answer must be recited :— 

The sources must have been regarded by the exalted lady 
as being very trustworthy, or her Majesty would not have 
alluded to them again, and the English Government would 
not have been impelled to take such important steps of such 
an unfriendly nature towards us. I do not know whether 
your Majesty considers it practicable to take Queen Victoria 
at her word when her Majesty states that it would be easy for 
her to prove that her fears were not exaggerated. It would, 
moreover, be of importance to learn how such “ vigorous 
errors” found their way to Windsor. The allusion to persons 
who must be considered as “ representatives ” of your Majesty’s 
Government seems to point to Count Miinster. The latter 
may, like Count Moltke, quite well have spoken academically 
of the expediency of an attack made at the right moment 
on France, although I do not know it, and he has never been 
instructed to do so. One may indeed say that peace is not 
furthered if France feels secure that she will not be attacked 
under any circumstances, let her do what she may. I would 
never, to-day any more than I did in 1867 on the Luxemburg 
question, try to persuade your Majesty at once to make war 
merely because it is probable the adversary will soon begin it ; 
one can never be sufficiently sure of recognising the ways of 
Divine Providence. But it is also not advantageous to give 
an opponent the assurance that his attack will in any case 
be awaited. 


These are very indeterminate sentences, and they show 
that Queen Victoria probably did not speak without book 
in her letter to the German Emperor. Scares of the kind 
which moved her Majesty to action are not unknown. About 
ten years afterwards an eminent German, avowing himself 
an intimate friend of the Emperor, the present sovereign, 
came to England apparently charged with a secret mission 
to enquire what would be the attitude of England in the 
event of Germany finding an immediate cause of attack on 
France. Would England join Germany? Would England 
be neutral? It was pointed out that England had not a 
few reasons of self-interest for supporting the German 
project. The emissary, not being a formally accredited 
plenipotentiary, did not reach the Sovereign, or even the 
Prime Minister; but he certainly tabled his enquiry. If 
he really did have the authority with which he seemed 
to be charged, France owes more to England than she 
knows. The two Englishmen to whom the enquiry was 
presented, through whom it was to be conveyed to 
exalted quarters, gave the emissary no encouragement. 
It is just possible that he was acting without authority 
from his friend the Kaiser. On the other hand, . . .? 


Mr. Cuameertain: His Lire axp Postio Career. (Sands. 


16s. net.) 
Mr. Cuampertats has been the protagonist in so many 
State dramas, and, during the last decade especially, has 
loomed so largely in the public eye that it is scarcely 
surprising that several authors have already essayed his 
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biography. It is not an easy task. In the first place 
there is the standing difficulty of giving a satisfactory 
account of a man in fis lifetime, not so much because we 
cannot get the perspective right as for the more prosaic 
circumstance that letters, diaries, and other ‘‘intimate ” 
documents are not likely to be available. Then, secondly, 
there is the particular difficulty that Mr. Chamberlain is, 
before all things, a politician, and political biography 
happens to be the least interesting branch of the most 
fascinating department of literature, for the obvious reason 
that, even in the hands of an accomplished writer like 
Mr. 8S. H. Jeyes, it can hardly avoid becoming a “ history 
of our own time.” This latter consideration has not 
daunted Mr. Jeyes, who avows the character of his volume 
in the title. His 800 pages are distributed in rather 
unequal proportions. Somewhat summarily disposing of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s early years, his work as a “ free lance,”’ 
Radical, and then as a Gladstonian Liberal, are next 
discussed, and, finally, in greater detail, are reviewed his 
achievements as Unionist and Imperialist. Amongst the 
appendices are the Chartered Company’s correspondence 
prior to the Raid, the “‘ missing telegrams,”’ and the Boer 
Generals’ appeal. There is a good working index. Although 
he writes as an admirer of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
and personality, Mr. Jeyes exhibits a laudable desire to 
enable readers to form their own conclusions. Into the 
mysteries of party politics we cannot, of course, enter here. 
Suflice it, then, to say that all who have the leisure and 
inclination to ponder such matters will find Mr. Jeyes an 
enlightened, honest, and accomplished counsellor. 
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Wim Makepeace Tuackeray. By Charles Whibley. 

(Modern English Writers. Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuts little book has been eagerly looked for by lovers of 
Thackeray and admirers of Mr. Whibley’s work. There 
are two dangerous moods which fine writers of biography 
avoid, the uncritically sympathetic and the unsympa- 
thetically critical, in the latter Mr. Whibley is too often 
found. In many passages he proves anew that he is an 
accomplished and learned critic, but in too many his 
limitations prevent him from doing justice to certain gifts 
which other critics more justly number among Thackeray’s 
greatest. Says Mr. Whibley: Thackeray ‘‘ plays the same 
part in his ks as is played in Greek tragedy by a 
chorus of tiresome elders, and it is this constant intrusion 
which gives certain passages in ‘ Vanity Fair’ a rakish, 
almost a battered air.”” Why “ rakish ;” why “ battered ” ? 
Does Mr. Whibley mean old-fashioned? ‘There are good 
old fashions as well as bad, and Thackeray’s chorus has 
never proved tiresome to any reader who rightly appre- 
ciated and therefore rightly understood the novelist’s art. 
Mr. Whibley holds that Thackeray seldom, if ever, 
achieved pathos, counting his scenes of sorrow as merest 
sentimentality. Of Helen Pendennis and Laura, he says 
that ‘‘they are not so much women as bottles of tears, 
reverberating phonographs of sobs,” which may be witty 
but is not wise. Though full of such defects Mr. 
Whibley’s monograph possesses many striking merits, 
includes many fresh and acute criticisms, so that if 
it often irritates it not seldom stimulates and always 
interests. 
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Tue Ampassapors. By Henry James. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Here is a book to appeal directly and intimately to Mr. 
James’s admirers ; it is, indeed, a book so individual, so 
elusive, so delicately wrought that only those who are, as 
it were, free of the author’s dominions will pluck the 
heart out of it. The subject has been treated before, but 
never just in this way. We have a young American in 
Paris who is supposed to have gone down before the 
pleasure-spell of the alluring city, and to him is sent, by 
the lad’s mother, a man of middle age and presumably of 
experience to win him back to decency and America and 
dollars. But the ambassador falls under the spel] of the 
supposed prodigal, under the spell, too, of the young 
man’s exquisite surroundings and the glamour of Paris, 
and gradually he finds himself on the other side. With 
his defection other ambassadors arrive from America, but 
they too are thrown out of their original course by the 
new world which opens before them. The whole thing is 
conceived with that delicate and ironic humour, with that 
playful but profound insight, which make Mr. James’s 
work so continually fresh and compelling. He has the 
faculty for expressing in dialogue the instant changes and 
preoccupations which are of the essence of thought as it 
flashes between sympathetic or antagonistic minds; he 
has, too, the faculty for touching, though with almost 
a coy tenderness, the deeper springs of feeling. The 
triumph of this book consists mainly in the character of 
the original ambassador, the man who begins and ends as 
a failure, but who is always right in instinct, and lives in 
a kind of abstracted fineness of atmosphere. The minor 
characters are almost as good, particularly two of the 
women. The setting is admirable. Mr. James, in the 
earlier chapters, has touched on Chester with curious 
suggestiveness, and in Paris he is always at home. 





Heten Apair. By Louis Becke. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Mr. Becke is falling into the error of conventionalising his 
talent. His sympathy is with the savage and the semi- 
civilised. He understands the trader earning his substance 
by perilous barter with polygamists ; he can read with just 
the right terse grimness the horrid riddle of a severed 
arm floating on the wave; and one of the finest things 
ever done by a reporter was his description of the slow 
murder of a whale by some threshers. But when it comes 
to artificial plot-weaving, and characters who are ladies 
and gentlemen, his simple straight nature compels him to 
be wooden and unconvincing. 

In his new novel he starts with a capital subject—an 
“‘ assigned convict” in the days of transportation. The 
convict is the woman in the title, and her guilt a heroism. 
There is also a bushranger and a flogging parson. 
Obviously here are all the materials for a thrilling story 
illustrative of convict life. But under Mr. Becke’s manage- 
ment the story is largely concerned with the adultery and 
flight of an officer’s wife, whose death is the usual match- 
maker in disguise. Of course there are telling touches. 
One is bestowed on the local colour. A man fancies he 
hears the sound of oars “rowed between wooden thole- 
pins.” His companion is wiser. ‘‘ It is pelicans clamping 
their great mandibles simultaneously.’’ That should have 
been an exciting moment when Helen Adair, while waiting 
at table, suddenly gave the lie to the flogging parson, 
but Mr. Becke neglects to show us what reprisal might 
have followed on this impertinence, and so its dramatic 
value is comparatively slight. 

In fine, Mr. Becke has not quite done himself justice. 
He has written a sometimes touching story of escape and 
elopement, with a shipwreck thrown in, but the spirit and 
essence of danger are not there, the convict brand is not 
burnt into it. It is not authentic. 
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Tne Reventiess City. By E.F. Benson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


As a satirist of expense Mr. Benson is perhaps unexcelled 
among contemporary novelists, and it is not therefore 
surprising to find many readable and vivacious pages in 
a novel which introduces an American millionaire with 
an exceedingly ambitious wife. The “relentless city” 
is New York, which Mr. Benson visited last year, 
which is presented with the rhetoric of disgust, 
some of which even the statue of Liberty inspires. 
One characteristic féte, in which an imported pearl fishery 
and floating refreshment tables are conspicuous items, is 
memorably described, but the dominant note of the book 
is, perhaps, rather expense of labour—inability to rest— 
than mere expenditure of cash. 

The narrative or romantic structure of the novel is not 
convincing. An English nobleman pays fifteen thousand 
pounds in blackmail to get back a letter which merely 
expresses an infatuation for an actress who was_ too 
magnanimous to live with him. The actress herself is 
reminiscent of one of Mr. Grundy’s stage-heroines, played 
by Mrs. Langtry, and she is responsible for the epigram, 
** England is the home of linen-washing in public; it is 
the one industry that remains to us.” 

There is a rather disagreeable episode of a young man 
who uses a consumptive tendency as a means of kindling 
a woman’s heart; and from it one turns with candid 
relief to the pretty idyl of the English lord and the 
millionaire’s delightful daughter. 

Mr. Benson has certainly produced shapelier novels 
than this. It may be urged, too, that his satire is 
rejoicingly obvious, and in this instance sometimes bad- 
tempered. The fact remains, however, that he is interesting 
apart from artistic considerations, his wit being infectious, 
though controlled at irregular intervals by a_ sincere 
—_ that may be described as the shadow of Lambeth 
alace. 


Short Notices. 


General, 


Tne Huxtina Linrary. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. Vol. II. 
Vox Hunrixa iy vie Suires. By T. F. Dale, M.A., 
author of “The History of the Belvoir Hunt,” &c. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Aw excellent combination of the hunting historian and the 
hunting correspondent. Succinct, practical, knowledgeable. 
A book for hunting men written by a hunting man. A 
thorough good index. 


Tue Apvance or our West Arrican Empire. By Captain 
Braithwaite Wallis, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., of the Camer- 
onians, late Acting District Commissioner, Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


A PLAIN, straightforward, workmanlike account of Empire 
extension and of the men who do the pioneer work. A 
mass of interesting and important fact and detail written 
by an expert. Plenty of good stories of big game 
shooting and of native customs and habits. Well 
indexed, well illustrated. Highly recommended. 


Camera Plus Microscope. 


Minute Marvets or Nature, exhibited by Photo-Micro- 
graphs taken by the author, J. J. Ward. (Isbister. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tus readable little book contains nearly two hundred 

micro-photographs (the author forms the word the other 

way) perfectly reproduced and lucidly commented upon. 
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It is not one of the foolish Nature Study books which 
leave one knowing more indeed but no truly wiser than 
before. The author is not content with saying ‘‘oh!” 
at suitable intervals, but gives us some idea of the wider 


meanings of things as well. 


Essays snp Sxetenes. By Douglas Jerrold. 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Apuirners of the author of ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures ” will be glad to have this collection of sketches, 
edited by his grandson, and illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
Brock. Collected from various sources. Some of the 
essays were written as early as the late twenties, and 
others just before the author’s death. Tastefully bound 
and exceptionally well illustrated. 


(Dent. 


CnresTER. 
net.) 


By Bertram C. A. Windle. (Methuen. “3. 6d. 


An altogether admirable and comprehensive history. For 
those who have not time to digest all Mr. Windle’s facts, 
he has provided an itinerary, so that this book may be 
used as a guide by the visitor to Chester. The numerous 
illustrations are by Mr. Edmund H. New, and add con- 
siderably to the charm of the book. 


In Smaxsrere’s Exaranp. By Mrs. F.S. Boas. (Nisbet. 6s.) 


A series of biographical sketches written in a bright 
and pleasant manner. Opening with a_ sketch of 
Queen Elizabeth, other chapters are, ‘“‘ Francis Bacon,” 
“Sir Walter Raleigh,” ‘‘'The Armada,” *‘ Spenser” and 
** Shakspere.”’ 


Turee Roruna Stones 1x JAPAN. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir cannot be said that this book throws any new light on 
the life and heart of Japan, or that the author brings any 
special qualification to the task of writing about that 
fascinating country. The writer himself supplies the 
keynote to the book. ‘‘It is impossible to take anything 
seriously in Japan; everything seems made on purpose to 
be laughed at.” The author, as far as we can see, makes 
no attempt to probe to the inside life of Japan, but stands 
afar off, looking with a smile, as at a panorama unrolled 
for his delectation. For the illustrations we have nothing 
but praise. 


By Gilbert Watson. 


Nortnern Mytnorocy. By Frederick Kauffman. (Dent 
Is. The Temple Primers.) 

An excellent addition to this admirable series. 

a Crasus, 6 Kixpercarrey Ptays I. ano II. (Brimley 


Johnson. 6d. each net.) 


For school and home use these little plays are well 
adapted. 


Reprints. 


Toe Lire or Sir Tuomas More. 
(Alexander Moring. Is. 6d. 
Classies.”’) 


AxoTner volume of this excellent library of reprints. It 
contains the life of Sir Thomas More, also his letters to his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, together with her replies. 
Admirably printed and handy in form. 


By William Roper. 
net. ‘‘The King’s 
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Portican Works or Grorrrey Caavcer, from the text of 
Prof. Skeat. Vol. I. (Grant Richards. 1s. net. ‘‘ The 
World’s Classics.’’) 


Tuts volume contains “‘The Romaunt of the Rose” and 
minor poems, and can be recommended to the student 
of Chaucer who likes his Chaucer in handy form. The 
text is Prof. Skeat’s. 


Tue Enowisn Dance or Deatn, from the Designs of Thomas 
Rowlandson. 2 vols. (Methuen. 9s. net. ‘‘ The Illus- 
trated Pocket Library.”’) 


Tues quaint volumes contain no less than 76 coloured 
plates, and, in‘common with other books included in this 
series, are well produced, and worthy of a place on the 
shelves of the book lover. 


Tne Lire or a Sportsman. By ‘ Nimrod.” (Methuen. 
4s. Gd. net. ‘‘ The Illustrated Pocket Library.”’) 


Anotner addition to this library of plain and coloured 
books. The coloured plates representing “the nearly 
unalloyed pleasures of a country life’ are both amusing 
and useful as records of country pursuits sixty years ago. 


Fiction. 


Toe Sitver Butter. By Fergus Hume. (Long. 63.) 


Tne story of a murder, the perpetrator of which is not 
unmasked until the end of the book. There is a strange 
will, a secret cypher, many misunderstandings, and a love 
interest. Of its kind it is eminently readable. 


Tue Intricuers’ Way. By John Bloundelle-Burton. (The 


teligious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 
Tais story was originally published as a serial in the 
*‘ Leisure Hour’ under the title of ‘‘ The Intriguers.” 
The title is well chosen, for the book is a web of entangle- 
ments and cross purposes. The action of the story takes 
place at the beginning of the reign of George I. 


Emmy Lov. By Geo. Madden Martin. 

Stoughton. 5s.) 
Tuose who first made the acquaintance of little Emmy 
Lou in the pages of an American magazine will be 
delighted to have her in book form, a charming friend 
always at hand. ‘“‘ Emmy Lou” is not intended as a book 
for children, but is meant for that corner of our book- 
shelves where we keep those few almost perfect books of 
child studies. Emmy Lou is an American child, sweet 
tempered and unaffected, not too grown up, and not too 
childish. The charm of the book is something too delicate 
to be conveyed on paper: yet quite unforgettable. The 
illustrations are worthy of ‘‘Emmy Lou”: we can say 
no more. 


(Hodder and 


(a) Tae Corsican Broraers anp Orto tae Arcuer, (b) Gorges, 
(c) Amaury. By Alexandre Dumas. (Methuen. 6d. each.) 
Tue last of the above is translated for the first time. 


Messrs. Methuen’s enterprise makes a bold bid for success, 
with which we hope it will meet. 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL, 


Wright (Rev. T. H.), The Finger of God PLT ll ea 
McFadyen (John Edgar), Old Testament Oriticism and the Ohristian Ohurch 

(Hedder and Stoughton) 6/0 

Smith (Henry Preserved), Old Testament History...........(T.and T, Clark) 12/0 
De Renesse (Count Camille), Jesus Christ: His Apostles and Disciples in the 

Twentieth Oentury........... ssi 
The Conquests of the Bible.......cccssececcecececececesess( lhe Bible House) 

Arnold-Forster (Frances), Things Lovely and Truc ......seseeesee (S.P.0.K.) 

Bodington (Rev. Charles), The Light of Grace '.....ceeseseseeeseeel » +) 

* ” Notes on Prayer......ceccsscccccscscceel ” ) 

Ferrar (William John), Why Should I not Bea Parson .....ee0e005( 9) 


2/0 
1/6 
1/6 
1ju 


POETRY, ORITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Watson (William), For England : Poems......secesceceesesesessee(Lane) net 2/6 
Hayward (F. H.), The Critics of Herbartianism...............(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Dick (James O.), The Songs of Robert Burns. A Study in Tone-Poetry 
(Frowde) net 14/0 

The Yellow Rose Anthology......seeseeees (Grant) net 0/6 
The White Rose Anthology....ccccscccccescccsseseccvcceccccsetes » )net 0/6 
The Red Rose Anthology....secccssecssceseees )net 0/6 
Reade (Compton), Vera Effigies and other Stories in Verse......+«++++-(Stock) 7/6 
Fairlie (M. W.), Heard in Passing... ....ceccsccssscecccvceceseseeee( Oliphant) 
Harrison (Jonn Smith), Platonism in English Poetry 

. (Columbia University Press) $2.00 
Acros (René), L’Ame Essentielle....ceccceeseseceseceeees( Maison des Povtes) 
Drinkwater (J.), Poems........... bcpenenesebessecesesesesacvedee 
Stevenson (John), Pat M’Oarty, Farmer of Antrim ...........++.(Arnold) net 6/0 


Seow ee eeeeseerereseere 


seeereereeeareee ” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Morley (John), Life of Gladstone. 3 vols....e.eseeeeeeeeeeese( Macmillan) net 42/0 
Taylor (Ida A.), The Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 1765-1798 
(Hutchinson) net 16/0 

Waller (A. R.), Selected and Arranged by, Gossip from Paris during the 

Second Empire (Correspondence 1864-1869) of Anthony B. North Peat 
(Kegan Paul) net 7/6 
Ashton (John), Gossip in the Firat Decade of Victoria’s Reign 

(Hurst and Blackett) net 7/6 
Foord (John), The Life and Public Services of Simon Sterne......(Macmillan) 6/0 
Boas (Mrs. Frederick), In Shakespeare's England,......sseeeeeseeeee( Nisbet) 6/0 
De Blowitz (Henri Stephan), My Memoirs.......0.- eeeeeee (Arnold) net 15/0 
Pennell-Elmhirst (Capt. E.), The Best of the Fun ........(Ohatto and Windus) 16/0 
Hutton (Rev. William Holden), The English Church. Vol. VI....(Macmillan) 7/6 
Armitage (Ella S.), An Introduction to English Antiquities........(Dent) net 1/6 

Raines (The late Francis Robert) and Sutton (Oharles W.), Life of Humphrey 

Ohetham. 2 Vols. ...ccesceces .(Ohetham Society) 
Phillips (W. Alison), George Canning ..--(Methuen) 3/6 
Pigou (Francis), Odds and Buds .. .ccececcccccccccccccsccessccesse(Arnold) 16/0 
Jenks (Edward), Parliamentary England. (‘Story of the Nations”) (Unwin) 5/0 
Scott (Frank Jessup), Portraitures of Julius Cesar,.........6-.-.(Longmans) 21/0 
Browne (Rt. Rev. G. F.), St. Aldhelm : His Life and Times.........(8.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Codrington (Thomas), Early Britain : Roman Roads in Britain.....( » ) 5/0 


Peete eee eeeeeereeeee 


TRAVEL AND TUPOGRAPHY. 


Menkin (Annette M. B.), In Russian Turkestan.......0-.eeeeeee0+e(Allen) net 
Tripp (C. Howard), Beautiful Biskra,........eeeseseeeceeeseee(Bomrose) not 


ART. 
The Little Gallery of Hoppner....c.sseccccecsccecesocceecoese( Methuen) net 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
‘Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society. Vol. VIII. Special Part. 
(Turnbull) 
Routh (William), Some Elements Towards the At-one-ment of Knowledge and 
i Ceecccecee « eseeeeee(Stock) net 


elief ...cce-ce 
Lecccceces coe( gp ) net 


ie 
Gift, The Faith of S 


EDUOATIONAL, 


Finn (S. W.), Junior Algebra Examination Papers..........++ eeeee( Methuen) 
Beard (W. S.), Junior General Information Examination Papers....( 
Kauffmann (Friedrich), Northern Mythology......eceeeeeeeeeeeeee( Dent) net 
Pease (Margaret), Stories from the Latin Poets.............(Horace Marshall) 
Thomson (Lettice), IAttle English Poems...e.sseseececereel ) 
Partington (Violet), Recitations et Poésies ........eeeeee006 ) 
Olay (Beatrice), The Adventures of Duke Huon of Bordeaux’ ) 
Hodgson (Geraldine), The Life of the State.........eeseeeee( ) 
Thomson (0, L.), A First Book in English Literature. 2 vols. 

(Horace Marshall) each 
Speight (E. E.), The Romance Readers: Children of Odin....(Horace Marshall) 
Frazer (N. L.), Edited by, Selections from Froissart’s Chronicles 

(Horace Marshall) 

Thomson (C. L.), Stories from Chaucer........+. «( ” 
Boole (M. E.), Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic..........(Clarendon Press) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dawson (W. J.), The Quest of the Simple Life .......(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/0 
England Day by Day, by the Authors of “ Wisdom While You Wait” 
(Methuen) net 1/0 
Cox (Harold), Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet. A Reply........++++++-.(Unwin) net 1/0 
Nicoll (S. A.), How to Bring up Boys.........+++....( Religious Tract Society) 1,0 
Murray (Dr. James A.), Bdited by, A New English Dictionary, Lock (v.)— _ 
LYYN.ccccccccccccccccccccccescccocccsscccsaccoccccccossosssee(Erowde) 5/0 
Patteson (S. Louise), Pussy Meow. The Autobiography of a Oat....(Melrose) 2/6 
Beardsley (Aubrey), Under the Hill. .......cecceccvecccecsceseseeel Lane) net 7/6 
Winston (Annie Steger), Memoirs of a Child..............-++-(Longmans) net 2/6 
Jerome (Jerome K.), Tea-Table Talk. ...cescocecceceeseseceeeees(Hutchinson) 2/6 


[ Continued on page 409, | 
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The Lost 


Wuistier’s lost masterpiece still remains among the 
mysteries. The artist frequently spoke of this particular 
work as one which should add very greatly to his reputa- 
tion and those of his intimates who had seen the picture 
in the making were of one mind as to its value. Yet 
its disappearance seems complete and those who hoped for 
its discovery in the general overhauling of Mr. Whistler’s 
effects, consequent upon his death, have nearly resigned: 
themselves to its loss. 

The origin of the painting and the peculiar circumstances 
of its disappearance were characteristic of the artist. Some 
years ago, at a time when Mr. Whistler was suffering great 
mental strain, it became customary for some of his intimate 
friends to visit him as frequently as possible, with the 
idea of keeping him interested and cheerful. Among 
these friends was Mr. Robert Barr, who saw the artist 
almost daily and who sat as model as frequently and 
as patiently as his own busy life would allow. Happening 
one day to find it convenient and knowing how pleased 
Mr. Whistler would be, Mr. Barr took with him to the 
studio his daughter, Miss Laura Barr, then quite a child. 
The two had been great friends during Mr. Whistler’s 
visits to Mr. Barr’s home, and the latter soon had the 
double pleasure of knowing that he had happened to 
bring his daughter to the studio at the right moment to 
add a new and very real interest to his friend’s life, 
while at the same time freeing himself from the somewhat 
trying duty of constantly sitting to be studied and 
sketched. 

Mr. Whistler expressed a desire to paint a portrait 
of Miss Barr; consent was easily secured, and for the 
next few months the dainty child with the wonderful 
hair was almost daily in the studio. Sometimes it 
happened that the artist was in no mood to work, and it 
became the custom for the two to take long rambles 
together, stopping, maybe, at some little dairy for a glass 
of milk or looking in at shop windows; so passing the 
long hours which just then dragged very wearily for the 
artist. Still, the picture progressed and with it the 
enthusiasm of the painter, who gradually came to regard 
it with peculiar affection. 

Then came a summons for the artist to go to Paris. 
After some hesitation he declared that he would not go 
without his precious picture, which was accordingly pre- 
pared for shipment. From the time of this journey no 
trace of the canvas has been discovered. 

A wealthy American, a common friend of Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Barr, had for some time been most anxious 
to purchase the portrait, but the painter had no recollec- 
tion of when or where he had seen the work since his 
arrival in Paris. Artist and would-be owner visited 
Paris together and made every inquiry within their power, 
but without success. The death of Mr. Whistler’s wife at 
about this time made it seem indelicate «to worry him 
about other matters, and the search was abandoned. So 
the matter stands, but as it is difficult to believe that the 
canvas could have been destroyed, there is always the 
probability that some fortunate person may discover and 
bring from its hiding-place a portrait that should possess 
more than ordinary interest for all lovers of Mr. Whistler’s 
work. 

Mr. Whistler's forgetfulness and utter lack of business 
instinct are well illustrated in a story of his bank balance. 
Being hard pressed for a debt and having finally been 
notified that he would be sued unless a cheque for the 
amount was sent by return of post, he mentioned the 
matter to one of his friends, who lived very near him. 
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Whistler. 


Explaining that he had a few pounds in the bank, the 
exact sum unknown, he requested his friend to stop 
at the bank on the way to business, to ascertain what 
was required to make his account good for a cheque of 
slightly over £14, and to deposit that amount for him, as a 
loan. The friend was quite willing, and in due time stood 
at the cashier’s desk of Mr. Whistler’s bank asking for the 
amount of that gentleman’s balance, explaining his errand. 
The cashier was interested; went to the big book of 
balances, turned over a few pages, wrote down some 
figures and in a moment placed them before the astonished 
friend. Mr. Whistler’s balance was more than £6,000. 
Mr. Whistler was delighted, but found it difficult to 
remember when he had deposited so much money or 
where he had got it. 

The simplicity shown in this transaction accounts for 
the same quality in other instances, where its timely use 
sometimes saved the situation. This is instanced in the 
tale of an American gentleman, long resident in Venice. 
He was a friend of the artist and well known to an artistic 
and literary colony of English-speaking men who at 
certain periods made the South their home. At the 
close of the case of Whistler against Ruskin, the former, 
finding himself very much in need of rest and recreation, 
decided to make a Southern trip. When he arrived 
in Venice his American friend thought to cheer him 
by giving a little dinner in his honour, to which 
were bidden several friends of the artist, principally 
Americans and some few Italians. During the meal 
there arose a discussion which left an opening for 
Mr. Whistler to use unvon his host one of those keen, 
incisive verbal thrusts peculiar to him, which left wounds 
extremely difficult to heal. The whole company was 
startled, but the host merely smiled, seeming to notice 
only the brilliancy of the attack. Presently, however, the 
dinner came to an end and the foreign guests took their 
leave. Then the host turned upon Mr. Whistler, and, in a 
voice trembling with surpressed anger, said :— 

‘Jimmie, do you know that you brutally insulted me 
to-night ?” 

“*Yes,”’ replied the artist, thoughtfully. 

** Well,” continued the host, ‘‘I held my temper while 
there were others than our own countrymen present, but 
do you know what I shall do if ever you speak to me like 
that again ?”’ 

“cc What ? ” 

*“*T’ll grab the nearest water bottle and smash it over 
your head.” 

The rest of the company sat quite still, horror and 
dismay in their hearts, while their angry host glared 
across the table at his antagonist. After a few seconds 
Mr. Whistler said, in a tone of childlike innocence :— 

“Then I know what I'll do. I'll never say anything 
like that to you again.” 

The tension was relieved in an outburst of laughter, in 
which the host joined, while later he admitted that 
however much in the right he may have been, Mr. 
Whistler had somehow so disarmed him as to make him 
feel quite in the wrong. 

Personally, as well as artistically, Mr. Whistler was of a 
class all by himself. He thought, wrote, painted, and 
lived along original lines. His closest friends each suffered 
at some time from that caustic wit which could not be held 
in check, but it is safe to say that in the last analysis, his 
intimates have forgotten small annoyances, retaining only 
the memory of a lovable, brilliant companion and a great 
artist. 
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“A Full Man.” 


Ir was reading, in Bacon’s phrase, that made a full man, 
but of course one may be filled in other ways. In his 
latest play Mr. Barrie has raised the question whether we 
of these islands over-eat ourselves. His warning to his 
fellow countrymen may be expressed in the old phrase, 
“You have a good set of teeth, see that you do not dig 
your grave with them.” To treat a serious subject 
seriously, we may enquire into this general question of the 
bulk of the national food. 

There is first this legitimate criticism of Mr. Barrie, that 
the three leading nations of the world, Britain, the United 
States and Germany, are the greatest eaters. They consume 
more per head than ¢heir fellows. Begging the question 
of quality as distinguished from quantity, we may consider 
whether these three peoples are efficient because they eat 
more, or eat more because, being efficient, they have the 
wherewithal. I have no doubt whatever that the former 
is the correct explanation. We are more efficient because, 
amongst other reasons, we are better fed. 

Of course it is only proper to recognise that the higher 
the latitude the greater the amount of food or fuel needed 
to keep the human machine up to the proper temperature. 
The three big eaters amongst the nations must therefore 
necessarily consume more than, let us say, the Spaniard, 
but there is a disproportion of which we can discern one 
result in the superior fitness of these peoples. 

So far, then, Mr. Barrie’s case is not supported. The 
next question is the distribution of the total aggregate of 
food amongst different social strata. And this is where 
Mr. Barrie is justified. Whilst Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
ltowntree have shown us that an enormous proportion of 
the poor in two typical cities—London and York—are 
underfed, and whilst the recent Scottish Commission 
agrees with all other authorities that perhaps some sixty 
per cent. of Board School children are insufficiently fed— 
largely accounting for the degeneration of physique in 
certain classes of the community—whilst this is so, the 
more prosperous classes are liberally fed, and some of them 
assuredly too well. 

You area healthy, lazy aristocrat, let us say, with a 
hereditary predisposition to gout, and, like nearly all 
gouty men, with good teeth and an excellent digestion. 
Also your cook is an artist. Now it would be totally out 
of place to describe what consequences over-eating 
will bring upon your stomach—that wonderful and in- 
structive organ which most of Mr. Barrie’s critics fight so 
shy of naming. 

But let us put it this way. Assuming that you can 
afford it—monetarily—and that there is enough food for 
everyone—which is only partly true—and that no untoward 
symptoms ensue, why should you not eat as much as you 
please? The answer to this question is only possible if 
we know what happens to the surplus food in such cases. 
It either causes the accumulation of adipose tissue, which, 
beyond a certain point, is objectionable in a score of ways, 
or it is oxidised—burnt—and produces heat. This heat, 
being excessive, has to be got rid of, and so have the 
products of combustion, carbonic acid, water, urea and 
so forth. You therefore not only get nothing for your 
trouble, but you throw upon yourself the strain of super- 
fluous digestion and secretion, which are a drain upon your 
nervous energy and which divert your store of force from 
pleasurable or useful outlets to a totally barren and un- 
profitable task. This is the smallest of the consequences 
of over-eating. 

The answer to Mr. Barrie’s question is, then, that we of 
these islands do not eat too much, but that a good deal of 
the food goes into the wrong mouths. 

C. W. Sateesy. 
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Serenissimus at the Play. 


“Tue theatre of to-morrow’? — so someone christened 
the development of the Berlin “‘ Ueberbrettel”’ theatres ; 
a departure in dramatic art something .on the lines of 
the cabarets of Paris, yet quite different in its form of 
originality. 

The idea of the founders was the exposition of simplest 
and most direct art, both in the writing of little plays, in 
their mounting and in their acting; the creation of an 
intimate relation between the stage and the audience, and 
over all the invisible presence of the spirit of Pierrot. 

Imagine a little theatre (it is called ‘‘ The’ Little 
Theatre’) in a big drawing-room; no galleries, no dress 
circle, no pit, just a floor full of stalls, and on the left of 
the audience one stage-box. The decorations are in 
smoky grey and dark red, a few roughly modelled plaster 
grotesques on the walls, a deep brown-red curtain, the 
attendants in grey and silver, and a bank of green shrubs 
in place of an orchestra. There is no music—but then 
there are no “‘ gods.” A thump on a gong, the lights are 
turned out—another thump and the curtain rises. 

It was an evening—we remember—of little pieces, three 
in all, with entr’actes—acted, not played. 

The first piece is called ‘A May Night”—a Spring 
poem by Felix Schneider. A young student comes in and 
glories in the first starry night of Spring, interviews the 
old housekeeper, both lament the irregular ways and 
unstudious habits of Student number Two, who presently 
enters through the window, full of the excitement and glory 
of Spring and the love of woman. His examination is 
on the morrow, and he is unprepared, but he recks little— 
and then again a great deal—for May is in the air, the 
lilac is pushing in at the window—and he has fallen in 
love again. He tries to work, fails—thinks of her—and’ 
tries again. He is brimful of animal spirits, love, lilac, 
and Spring. 

Then the girl appears at the open window, tempts him 
with lilac blossom and he goes out after her, and—that’s all. 

The lights are turned up, and before the audience can 
recover from the spell of a well-acted little nothing-at-all, 
the theatre porter, who calls cabs at the door, a gorgeous 
liveried individual in grey and silver with a long staff and 
three cornered hat, hurries up the aisle, calls for the 
manager and when he appears between the curtains, says 
audibly: “‘ His Serene Highness is here—just coming into 
his box.”” You are at once transplanted into a little 
German rw with its attendant pomposities. 

Enter into the box a gorgeous little old Serene Highness, 
in Court dress, with a couple of servants and an equerry— 
one Kindermann, a great character: sycophant, courtier, 
diplomat to the finger tips. Kindermann is sent on to 
the stage to see what is going to happen next. 

Meanwhile H.S.H. looks over the house with his 
lorgnette, he espies in a back row a poor unfortunate little 
man writing in a note book. H.S.H. is interested, he 
calls for Kindermann who appears before the curtain and 
tells him to interrogate the scribbler. The theatre 
attendants bring down this writing person through the 
stalls and he stumbles up in front of the footlights. 


Through Kindermann H.S.H. cross-examines him: ‘* Who 
is he?” ‘A poet.”—‘‘ Really, most interesting—what 
does he poetize about?” ‘Oh, odes, sonnets, martial 
lays, patriotic songs—anything that’s wanted.”—‘“ This is 


really extraordinary ; you must get someone to introduce 
him to me” ; and so on for a very laughable ten 
minutes. ‘Then: ‘‘ Kindermann, tell them to get on with 
the next piece; I’m getting bored.” 

Lights down again and a “ Family Idyll” is acted. A 
a rough, rather cruel thing, straight from Berlin low 
ife. 

After an interval during which Serenissimus solemnly 
leaves his box “for a cup of tea,” the third little 
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The 
greatest male pianist of the day has married the greatest 


play “Colleagues,” by Annie Neumann-Hofer. 
female violinist of the day. There is a concert at night. 
They have a wonderful and omnipotent impressario (a 
great character this). The pianist is sulky, domestic 
squabbles ; first he refuses to play at the concert, then she 
refuses ; the impressario in despair. The pettiness of the 
inside of the musical profession laid bare as with a scalpel. 
A rival Dutch pianist promises to accompany Madame. 
Sudden recovery of Monsieur, general abuse of the impres- 
sario, who does not care much because the house is sold 
out. 

H.S.H. has been sitting quietly in his box all through, 
and at the end calls for Kindermann. He discusses the 
play, which he cannot understand a bit. “If the artists 
meant to play at the concert after all, why did they not 
say so at first?’ “But then there would have been 
no play, Serenissimus.” “No matter, play something 
else. But are artists always like that, or only married 
artists?” “All, your Serene Highness, it is part of the 
profession.”” ‘ Really. How curious.” 

Then Serenissimus is invited on to the stage, the actors 
are congratulated genially and courteously ; the lady is 
given a jewel and the gentlemen are decorated. Everyone 
is quite happy——including the audience, and the curtain 
falls. 

Hundreds of little plays of this nature have passed over 
the boards of ** The Little Theatre” during the past three 
years, but only recently has a now dead Grand Duke of 
anecdotal memory been thus satirized under the title of 
‘*Serenissimus,” a happy and novel idea thoroughly well 
carried out. 

It may not be great, but it is artistic, genial and witty. 
An evening passes like half-an-hour and one comes away 
refreshed and exhilarated by a new experience. fF. 8. 


In the Magazines. 


Amona the articles of literary interest in this month’s 
magazines are : ‘‘ The South in American Letters,”’ by Prof. 
(ieorge Edward Woodberry, ‘‘ Harper’s”’; ‘‘ The Humour 
of Ruskin,” by George Trobridge, and ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Books,” by H.W., ‘The Westminster Review ” ; ‘‘ Morality 
in .Mschylus,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell, ‘“‘The Hibbert 
Journal ’’; ‘‘ An Ancient Scots Burgh and the Carlyles,” 
by the Rev. J. Burns, and ‘*‘ La Maison de Victor Hugo,”’ 
by Tiburce Beaugeard, ‘The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine”; “The Riddle of a Russian Novelist,” by Francis 
Gribble, ‘The New Liberal Review”’’; ‘‘Some Early 
Impressions,” by Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘‘The National 
Review’; “‘The French Peasant Before and After the 
Revolution—II., After,” by Madame Mary Duclaux, ‘* The 
Contemporary Review’; ‘ Byron and Morals,” by George 
Rebec, and ‘Art and Morality,” by James Laing, 
‘International Journal of Ethics.” 


Lloyd. 


Susiwna Merepira. By M. A. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 3s. Gd.) 

Tmis memoir of an earnest philanthropic woman will be 
eagerly welcomed by her many admirers and _ friends. 
Mrs. Meredith followed in the footsteps of Mrs. Fry, 
practically helping and succouring discharged prisoners 
at a time when there was no one else to do so. She was 
the originator of the Prison Mission. This little volume 
gives an account of her life and work, with extracts 
from her writings. A book that breathes affectionate 
remembrance. 


Two Awueen. By Arthur Jose. (Dent.) 

A series of sketches of bush life round and about Sydney, 
many of which have already appeared in the ‘‘ Sydney 
Morning Ilerald.’’ Written in elaborate journalese. 
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Dramatic Notes. 


Mr. Barrie has piped unto the playgoers and they have 
danced. Wherein fies the charm of the melodies he has 
played to us? What is the secret of his success? ‘There 
is nothing sensational or nasty in his plots; he has drawn 
for us no characters which have become “ household ”’ 
names ; he has piped simple melodies to us, his music is 
not full of storm and stress, but simple melodies that 
linger in the memory and cheer the heart, come only at 
the call of genius or of mediocrity in a mood of exhilara- 
tion. If Mr. Barrie be not a genius he are curiously like 
one. His chief merits as a writer for the stage are that he 
is not shackled by conventions and that he amuses. His 
stage effects and dialogue are not more brilliant than those 
of some of his contemporaries, but his work is clean, 
fresh and simple. In the ‘“‘ Admirable Crichton ” Mr. Barrie 
surely made no attempt at real satire and could not have 
hoped that Crichton and his comrades would be accepted 
as flesh and blood ; but then how infectiously comical the 
incidents with which the play was packed—the entertain- 
ment given to the servants in the first act, the return of 
his disgusted fellows in misfortune to Crichton sitting 
alone by the camp fire in Act II., the whole of Act IIL., 
but, alas! a concluding act weak alike in plan and 
execution. 


Whar is the secret of Mr. Barrie’s success? Simply 
that he supplies the everlasting demand made by men and 
women for fairy tales. His plays are amusing fairy tales, 
tempered and spoiled here and there by a touch of human 
nature. The last Act of Crichton was human nature, 
real and an error. So is it with ‘‘ Little Mary.” The 
prologue—the little Irish girl of twelve, who mothers o 
many grown-ups and children, the Earl of Carlton, and 
poor mad Terence Reilly—is a gem and a chapter out of a 
perfect fairy tale. Then in the two following acts Mr. 
Barrie mixes reality and dream and falls between two 
stools. The joke which he played on the first night 
audience, the concealment of who or what is “Little 
Mary,” has exploded once and for all, and has shattered 
all chance of taking seriously what otherwise would be 
pretty and pathetic. All that lingers in the memory are a 
few smart and amusing lines, an admirable comedy scene 
between Lord Carlton and his son, and a rather over- 
drawn caricature of a consulting physician. Mr. Barrie 
has not done himself justice except in the prologue, and 
there no one could desire a line or an incident changed. 


Or the acting there is little to say, for there was little 
to do for any except Mr. Hare and Miss Nina Boucicault. 
The former plays Lord Carlton, a man of forty-five, with 
such exquisite art that he makes the character appear 
to be an easy one to act, but the difference would be 
notable if Mr. Hare were absent. For Miss Boucicault the 
play has provided the opportunity of convincing those who 
may have questioned her powers that she is a thoughtful 
and accomplished artist. Nothing could have been better 
than her playing of twelve-year-old Moira in the prologue, 
though once or twice her tones were a little deep for a 
child. In the following acts she succeeds in the well-nigh 
impossible task of making Moira seem real, but we wish 
Mr. Barrie had made more demands on her comedy powers. 
When will Miss Boucicault play Juliet for us ? 


Axp—oh, Mr. Barrie—is it not pathetic that the sweetest 
of names, little Mary, is now a synonym for—corporation ? 


‘Dotty Varven ” comes to us from America, where Miss 
Lulu Glaser, a true low comedian and a charming singer, 
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po delightfully in the title rdle. Wycherley’s name 
1as been taken in vain, for there is none of his wit and 
little of his stage craft in this comic opera, founded upon 
his “‘ Country Wife.”” The music, to which the somewhat 
inane words are set, shows that the composer, Mr. Julian 
Edwards, has a distinct gift of melody, and he should 

roduce better work when supplied with a better book. 

he performance, on the whole, is distinctly good, and 
Miss Mabelle Gilman sings and acts as well as, if not 
better than, the original exponent of ‘‘ Dolly Varden,” 
which is saying much. We miss, however, Miss Glaser’s 
delightful and infectious laugh. 


THE complaint’ of the great unacted is ever with us, but 
the theatrical manager is too modest a man to raise his 
voice. The only person connected with the drama who 
never grumbles is the successful dramatist, and truly his 
lines are laid in very pleasant places. Ono playwright at 
any rate, I believe, refuses to put pen to paper until he 
has received a cheque for £1,000, and when the play is 
produced he receives a very substantial share of the 
takings. Probably he is right to make hay while the 
sun shines, for even dramatists have their day, but 
the unfortunate manager, if the piece should not hit the 
public taste, stands to lose heavily. 





Wuen will Miss Marion Terry come by her own again ? 
Mr. Frohman could fill a house and his pockets if he 
would commission Mr. Barrie or, say, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, to write a play for this delightful actress. It 
is doubtful if there is on the stage at the present moment 
her equal as a refined and distinguished performer, and 
she should not be permitted to hide her light. 





Tue first-hand study of human nature by writers for 
the stage and by actors is a subject to which too little 
attention is given. If the characters in any play are to 
live, breathe, and have actual existence in the mind’s eye 
of the spectator, they must be drawn by a hand cunning 
not only from practice and knowledge of the stage, but 
from practical and first-hand knowledge of men and 
women. Hence it is difficult to make an historical play 
move us; it is not easy to breathe a soul into historical 
personages whose actions are known to the writer, but of 
whose real character he can have no certain knowledge ; 
if their actions be apparently contradictory the writer is 
tempted to trim and fit their characters into sweet 
reasonableness, and the result is dust and dry bones, 
shoddy language, and Wardour Street effects. More than 
a superficial or second-hand knowledge of the heart of 
man is required of a dramatist would sound the depths of 
soul in the men and women of the past. 


Or all arts and crafts the actor’s is the most conser” 
vative. Since, say, the days of Garrick little has changed 
in the theatre save various mechanical contrivances, found 
only on a few completely equipped stages, the lighting of 
the stage and the auditorium and the deportment, costumes 
and dialogue of the actors. On acting convention has 
laid a heavy hand. It cannot tend toward good results 
that actors and actresses should present conventional in- 
terpretations of the characters they create. There are 
even more clichés on the stage than in literature. Occa- 
sionally gossip tells us that an actor has made a first-hand 
study of the symptoms of a disease, the working of a 
poison, or the vagaries of the insane, but it must be taken 
as true that actors, as a rule, do not study human nature 
at first hand, and that their conceptions of the appearance, 
gait, gestures, voice of the characters they play are copies 
of copies, stereotypes of stereotypes, or else evolved out 
of their inner consciousness. There are too many theatrical 
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conventions of manner and speech. The inspiration of an 
actor of genius will lead him by right paths to right ends, 
but performers of average gifts can only achieve success 
by holding up the mirror to nature. 


Actors and dramatists are not, however, the only con- 
ventional sinners. The scene painters permit many effects 
to appear on the stage which are unknown to nature. 
Stage lighting, also, is still elementary. Most stage 
managers, too, would be benefited by keeping only one 
eye upon the stage and the other upon the real world. 
An approach, if not more, toward the reproduction upon 
the boards of the natural world and of human men and 
women is the object at which all lovers of the drama 
would do well to aim. 


Tue International Copyright Bureau already hold the 
English and foreign rights of several plays and operas, 
and have secured agents in New York, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Petersburg, whose duty will be both to 
obtain the rights of successful foreign productions and to 
place English plays. Mr. J. T. Grein, Mr. Ernest Mayer, 
and Mr. Albert A. Strong form the board of directors, and 
the work of this enterprise will be watched with interest. 


Dr. Kart Mantzius is well equipped as student with 
scholarship and as actor with practical knowledge of the 
stage for writing the ‘‘ History of Theatrical Art.” The 
first two volumes of his work, with an introduction by 
Mr. William Archer, are excellent, and I hope when the 
third and concluding volume is published to devote some 
space to this very admirable history. Why are most 
books about the theatre so dull? There are few really 
amusing theatrical biographies, few histories of stage 
affairs that are not dry and dusty. Mr. H. B. Irving has 
a pretty turn for biography, why does he not write the 
annals of the British Theatre in the nineteenth century ? 
It would be an interesting study in stage and social 
morals and manners. 


Tue decline and fall of the Lyceum Theatre will give an 
added interest to a work which Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen are publishing at the end of this month. Mr. 
Austin Brereton, under the title ‘‘ The Lyceum and Henry 
Irving,” has written a history of the famous theatre in 
which he has been able to include many facts and many 
pictures hitherto unpublished. The book will contain 
colour reproductions of Edwin Long’s painting of Sir 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, and of Mr. Sargent's portrait of 
Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


AnotuErR edition of Shakespeare and an_ excellent. 
‘*The Stage Shakespeare,” published by Messrs. William 
Collins, Sons & Co., edited by Mr. Austin Brereton, 
reprinted from the Globe edition of 1900, is chiefly 
remarkable for its illustrations, which ‘‘ claim artistic and 
dramatic effect.” The pictures are reproductions of well- 
known paintings and photographs, and might have been 
made a representative gallery of portraits of English actors 
and actresses. It is a mistake, however, to have attempted 
more than this, and many of the fancy pictures after 
Benjamin West, Maclise and various German artists, 
should be omitted and their places occupied by further 
portraits. To each play a volume is allotted, with intro- 
duction and glossary. The series commences with Hamlet, 
to which is prefixed Sir Henry Irving’s sane and convincing 
essay on the Baconian myth. Handy and handsome little 
volumes, but why did editor and publisher insert as title- 
page to each a cheap and common coloured plate, which 
is simply an eyesore ? 
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Mr. Cyri. Maupe has added literary to his dramatic 
laurels by his anecdotal history of ‘‘ The Haymarket 
Theatre”’ (Grant Richards, 12s. 6d. net). The author 
disclaims any intention of writing a serious history, his 
aim being to interest and entertain, an end which he 
certainly achieves, his book being packed with amusing 
anecdotes. The later pages of the voiume, those which 
deal with the author’s own experiences, are naturally 
the most interesting, as they are history at first hand. 
Chapter xvi. is a most amusing piece of writing, surely 
no one but G. B. S. could chaff so deliciously Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw ? It is quite first-rate G. B. 8. or——.? 


Tne Court Theatre has not been a fortunate house for 
some years past, and Mr. J. H. Leigh proves himself a 
bold man ip proposing to re-open it for a series of Shake- 
spearean performances. Ilis enterprise will commence 
probably on the 26th of this month with “The Tempest,” 
in which he will himself play Caliban. Sullivan’s 
** Tempest ” music will be played. 


Sm Henry Irvine sails on the 26th inst. for New York’ 
where he will appear at the Broadway Theatre for three 
weeks. 


Ir is pleasant to hear that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
made a success with two new plays, the one-act piece, ‘‘ A 
Dream,” by Lady Bancroft, and ‘‘ Undine,” by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney. It is quite time that this accomplished actress 
deserted the class of plays in which she has recently been 
appearing and gave her true admirers a taste of her 
quality in something which will allow her to make use of 
the undoubted gifts she has for “ poetic ’’ acting. 


’ 


Or the production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘ Ulysses’ 
at the Garden Theatre, New York, the dramatic critic 
of ‘The Times,” who, I believe, is Mr. John Corbin, 
writes :— 

In putting Homer's “ Odyssey” on the stage the purest 
dramatic instinct would have required Mr. Phillips to gather 
and focus his drama upon the single episode of the return of 
Odysseus (whom he calls Ulysses), as Mr. Robert Bridges and 
others have done. THe undertook instead to deploy on the 
stage as many of the vividly picturesque adventures of the 
wily and daring leader as he could sum up in one evening. 
Ile dramatised the Odyssey as other and lesser folk dramatise 
novels. ‘The muse of the poet in verse has been all but 
crushed out by the weight of scenery and costume, and the 
dramatic element has suffered similarly; much skill he 
has indeed shown in developing throughout the single theme 
of his hero’s longing for home and for Penelope, but the 
weight of the scenery is upon everything. When all is said, 
the merits of “ Ulysses” are those of the spectacle play. 


Herr Hermann Supermann’s new play, ‘‘ Der Sturmgeselle 
Socrates,’’ was produced at the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, 
on Saturday evening last, and from all accounts met with 
a very cool reception. 


Mr. Beernoum Teer is busy rehearsing the Japanese play 
which will follow his present production. One of the 
incidents, I understand, is a rebellion against the Mikado. 
Now the Japanese have often rebelled against the Shogun, 
but never in history have they rebelled against the 
Mikado. This point may be worth Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
consideration, as many Japanese would regret a play 
being brought out in this country dealing in any way 
inaccurately with their country. There is nothing the 
Japanese are so proud of as their loyalty to their 
Emperor. 
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Musical Notes. 


Ayotner season of English Opera—or, to be quite accurate, 
of Opera in English—has come and gone, and once more 
it has been proved conclusively that there is a very large 
public ready to support any enterprise of the kind 
presented to them under satisfactory auspices. In the 
light of these Moody-Manners performances, indeed, the 
old idea that grand opera, at reasonable prices, cannot 
possibly be made to pay in London without the help of 
State aid or municipal doles must be looked on as nothing 
less than a huge unproved assumption. Even if this 
were so once, there would be good reason in the extra- 
ordinary extension of musical culture during recent years 
for thinking it so no longer; and the very spirited 
venture of Messrs. Manners, Rendle, and Forsyth has 
proved beyond dispute that this is indeed the fact. 


Ir would, indeed, be strange were this not so. The 
provision of grand opera is certainly a very costly 
business, but even so, to assume that such a city as 
London, with its four million inhabitants, can never hope 
to support a single house of permanent opera would be 
deplorable indeed, and after the friendly lead of the 
Moody-Manners people it will be surprising if steps are 
not speedily set on foot to supply, in the shape of a 
permanent opera house, what has truly been a long felt 
want of musical London. 


Tne unfortunate results which attended the late 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ill-starred attempt in this direction 
are, of course, always cited when this topic is broached, 
but in reality the failure of that English Opera House, 
which is to-day the Palace Theatre of Varieties, proved 
nothing whatever, for Mr. Carte went to work on raclically 
unsound lines. The first condition of success in the case 
ofa permanent opera house must be an adequate repertory, 
whereby a change of bill can be offered every night. 


Even in Germany no manager would be mad enough to 
invite his public to attend the same opera evening after 
evening. Yet this was precisely the mistake which 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte committed. Misled, no doubt, by his 
Savoy experiences, he tried to establish permanent opera 
in London on the strength of single works mounted for 
long runs. Under the circumstances, the wonderful thing 
was, not that he failed in the end, but that he kept his 
doors open as long as he did. Of course, too, the prices 
acu were far higher than ordinary theatrical] rates, and 
in various other ways—by the system of double casts 
which were entailed, for instance-—the enterprise was quite 
unreasonably handicapped. Had Mr. Carte been more 
wisely counselled, and had he prepared in advance a 
repertory of even half a dozen standard operas, his venture 
might have been attended with very different results. 


Tue prospectus of the Royal Choral Society for the 
forthcoming season is not very interesting. The 
‘ Messiah,”’ “ Elijah,” and “Israel in Egypt,” one looks for 
of course, but can it really be pretended that such things 
as Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘ Atonement,” Sir Hubert Parry’s 
‘““War and Peace,’ and Sir F. Bridge’s “ Callirhoé”’ 
represent the best of the works available for the remaining 

erformances of the season? To put the matter on its 
owest basis, can a prospectus of this sort really represent 
good business? Is there any consuming desire on the 
part of even the Albert Hall public to hear such works as 
these in preference to others of greater significance and 
worth ? But the Royal Choral Society is really past 
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praying for. More and mor as the years run on it seems 
to shape its course in deliberate disregard of the tastes of 
its more cultivated and intelligent supporters. One need 
only recall by way of. proof the single fact that it has not 
yet seen its way to produce, or even to talk of producing, 
Dr. Elgar’s “ Dream of Gerontius.” The epoch-making 
character of that work has been universally recognised. 
It is a work cast in the precise form of those to which the 
Royal Choral Society devotes its energies. Yet apparently 
the notion of producing it at the Albert Hall has been 
deliberately rejected by the directors of what is, I suppose, 
the largest and most important choral organisation in the 
country. If it be replied that Dr. Elgar’s work is beyond 
the resources of the Albert Hall choir, that really makes 
the matter worse. For if a body of such pretensions is 
not capable of mastering the difficulties of a work which 
has been produced ‘repeatedly with success by provincial 
choirs—the single performance which the “‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ” has so far received in London was given with 
the aid of choristers from Staffordshire—then the sooner 
it is disbanded in favour of a more competent and 
musicianly body the better. As to Dr. Elgar’s “Apostles,” 
to the forthcoming production of which all musicians are 
looking forward with such extraordinary interest, the 
Royal Choral Society authorities have presumably not yet 
even heard of its existence. 
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Tue transference of the ‘“‘ Chappell Ballad Concerts ’— 
as they are henceforth to be known—from the St. James’s 
Hall to the Queen’s Hall, of which the famous publishing 
firm are now the lessees, was of course anticipated, though 
it is hardly an alteration which their ejected rivals, Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., can be expected to view with equanimity. 
For years past now stout rivalry has been maintained 
between these two great publishing houses, so that when 
Messrs. Chappell, who had possession already of St. James’s 
Hall, tee by a clever ‘‘coup,” the lease of Queen’s 
Hall in addition, it was tolerably obvious that Messrs. 
Boosey would have to seek other quarters. ‘To what extent 
they will find Wednesday afternoon concerts at St. James’s 
Hall a satisfactory substitute for the Saturday concerts 
which they have hitherto given in Langham Piace remains 
to be determined. To the general public the matter is of 
no great importance, but to the firms concerned the issues 
involved are very considerable, for these particular concerts 
are of course maintained chiefly as a means of advertising 
and popularising their respective publications among the 
amateurs of Suburbia, who supply the majority of their 
customers. 


Peruars the most obvious moral of the matter would 
seem to be that we require still another concert hall in 
London. Practically speaking, St. James’s Hall and the 
Queen’s Hall are the only two buildings suited for ordinar 
concerts other than those of the recital order (for which 
the Bechstein and Steinway Halls are also available), and 
both of these are now in the possession of one firm. This 
is clearly an unsatisfactory state of affairs from the stand- 
point of other concert-goers, and, indirectly, of the general 
public. Some time ago a project was mooted with 
influential backing having for its end the erection of 
a Town Hall for London on the lines of the Neue 
Gewandhaus of Leipsic, which, being administered either 
by the L.C.C. or by public trustees, should be freely 
available to all comers. At the time, however, nothing 
came of the suggestion, though it is by no means certain 
that something of the sort may not be necessary when 
the threatened conversion of St. James’s Hall into a hotel 
and restaurant actually comes to pass. 


Aw excellent programme devoted entirely to Russian 
music opened last Sunday the eighteenth season of the 
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South. Place Sunday Popular Coucerts—an admirable 
series of entertainments at which, though no actual charge 
for admission is made, the music heard is invariably of the 
highest class and interpreted by artists of the first rank. 
In many respects, indeed, these concerts, though their 
surroundings are so unpretending, must be reckoned 
among the very best of their kind to be heard in London. 
Which being so, it is the more regrettable that those who 
enjoy them do not recognise a little more generously their 
obligation to contribute to the collections by means of 
which the expenses are defrayed. It says little for the 
voluntary principle that the committee should experience 
season after season such difficulty in raising the means to 
pay their way. 


“Tue question of incidental music to any serious 
drama has never yet been seriously thrashed out,” writes 
a well known critic, ‘‘ by dramatists with a present ora 
future.” This is a somewhat dark saying, seeing that it 
seems to ignore completely the fact that of late years 
theatrical managers have notoriously given more and more 
attention to this very point. Indeed, few plays of any 
note are produced nowadays in London in which music 
could conceivably play any useful part without special 
arrangements being made under this head. One might 
fill a column with a list of the composers who have been 
commissioned during the last few years to provide inci- 
dental music for such slieethendie I should assuredly 
hesitate to say that such music when composed has 
invariably received from its chattering auditors the 
amount of attention which it merited. One of the most 
notable of recent instances was the music which Mascagni 
was commissioned to provide for ‘‘ The Eternal City,” in 
respect of which Mr. Tree was alleged to have paid the 
handsome fee of £1,000. 


Mr. Joun Burns, whose feats as a pedestrian during the 
recent manceuvres, when he accompanied Tommy Atkins 
on the march, have been widely reported, has a rival 
in M. E. Jaques-Dalcroze, a well-known Franco-Swiss 
musician, who recently obtained permission to march with 
the Swiss troops in a similar manner, though with a 
different object. M. Dalcroze’s notion was, it seems, to 
find musical inspiration in the life and the songs of the 
soldiers, and his procedure suggests quite a new field of 
activity for composers of progressive tendencies. Thus 
we may expect to learn of Richard Strauss working his 
passage to America to find material for a symphony of the 
sea whose realistic effects shall surpass anything previously 
attempted. Sir A. C. Mackenzie one may hear of, perhaps, 
as a candidate for a Scotch constituency at the approaching 
elections, his experiences in which capacity would serve 
him in good stead as inspiration for an ‘‘ Electioneering 
Suite”; while Dr. Elgar, whose fancy for kite flying is 
well known, will doubtless embrace an early opportunity 
of scaling the Heavens in Mr. Stanley Spencer’s airship 
on a similar quest of new emotions and fresh musical 
material. 


Some amusing stories are told of the late Herr Zumpe, 
of Munich. It appears that he was a spiritualist, and 
believed that the ghosts of dead composers inspired his 
conducting of their works. This was casting a serious 
responsibility on the spirits of the departed. For though 
he was held in high esteem at Munich as a painstaking 
orchestral chief, Herr Zumpe’s methods were hardly of a 
sort te suggest plenary inspiration of the nature indicated. 
But Herr Zumpe was by no means the first musician to 
suppose himself thus favoured. Not many years ago an 
English lady composer produced whole symphonies which 
she asserted had been directly inspired from another 
world by the author of the ‘“‘ Eroica,” and one of these 
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works was actually submitted to the judgment of the 
ublic. In the result, however, the said public acquitted 
thoven’s shade of any responsibility in the matter, 
and resolutely declined to allow the lady to divest herself 
of such distinction as rightly belonged to her as the 
*‘onlie begetter”’ of the work. Rubinstein was another 
who amused his friends with similar fancies. 


Sryce her last appearance in England Miss Marie Hall 
has been studying afresh with her far-famed master Prof. 
Sevcik, who also numbers among his English speaking 

upils at the present time Miss Leonora Jackson and Miss 
Borah Fennings. Sevcik is adored by his pupils. Though 
not at all strict or hard in his manner, he has the capacity 
of inspiring all to do their very utmost. It is not the least 
of his merits as a teacher that he allows full play to the 
individuality of his pupils, while the wonderful character 
of his technical training, and the masterly exercises which 
he has written to this end, develop to the uttermost their 
executive powers. In person Sevcik is a man of medium 
height with a very bronzed countenance partially covered 
by a short beard, while dark green glasses conceal the 
fact that he has lost one of his eyes. During the summer 
he has been staying with a few of his most gifted pupils, 
including those above named, Miss Marie Hall and Miss 
Wieniawski (daughter of the composer), among others, at 
Prachatitz in Bohemia. ° 

Is our latter-day church music what it should be? 
With one or two exceptions—St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, and St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
occur readily to the mind in this connection—few would 
be disposed, I fancy, to answer such a question in the 
affirmative. Who has not been disappointed, for instance, 
with the prevailing state of things at Westminster Abbey 
in this regard? No doubt the present authorities are not 
wholly to blame, since through the very bad bargain 
arrived at some years ago by Dean Stanley (who was no 
sort of match as a business man against ben Gregory) 
the Abbey has never enjoyed the advantages possessed by 
St. Paul’s in this respect. But all the same, it is hard to 
believe that, even under the existing conditions, the Abbey 
music might not be considerably better than it is, even if 
it cannot hope to attain the standard of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral whose choir was long ago pronounced by such 
an unbiased authority as Gounod to be the finest of its 
kind in Europe. 

I am sorry to hear poor accounts of the health of Grieg, 
who, despite all the care of his devoted wife, continues to 
cause considerable anxiety to his innumerable friends. 
The famous composer has now left his summer retreat 
near Bergen for Christiania, where he will spend the 
winter, but for some months past he has been able to do 
hardly any serious work. Jt is several years now since 
Grieg last visited England, where ke has always proved 
a splendid ‘‘draw,’”’ though every summer he has hoped 
to come—if only for the purpose of producing the 
pianoforte concerto which he was long ago commissioned 
to write for the Philharmonic Society. Perhaps next year 
the fates may be more kind to him in this regard, in 
which event music lovers all the world over will rejoice. 
For Grieg, though his years are only sixty, must be 
reckoned in these days one of the Grand Old Men of 
contemporary music, and as such enjoys universal ad- 
miration and esteem, even in those quarters whose artistic 
sympathies have little in common with his own. 





ANOTHER musical favourite on the sick list just now with 
a sprained ankle is Miss Ada Crossley, though no one 
acquainted with that delightful woman and accomplished 
artist will have been surprised to learn that she pluckily 
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refused to disappoint her admirers on this account. Miss 
Crossley has naturally had a reception of the most 
enthusiastic character from her warm-hearted compatriots 
at the Antipodes. 

Wira Miss Marie Hall’s concert at the Queen's Hall, 
M. de Pachmann’s at the Crystal Palace, and that of 
Mr. Vert at St. James’s Hall, the winter musical season 
got itself fairly started last Saturday, and by all the 
tokens it seems likely to prove rather exceptionally full 
and interesting. The ‘‘ Pops,” the ‘‘ Broadwoods,” the 
“‘Richters,” the ‘‘ Ballads,” and the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony concerts among others of the serial order, will 
all invite attention as before, while individual performers 
of eminence and renown promise to be not less numerous 
than in former seasons. I note with particular pleasure 
that Frau Strauss de Ahna, among many other vocalists, 
is to give a special recital of songs by her distinguished 
husband, while the orchestral concert in connection with 
the Berlioz Centenary, which the latter is to direct, will 
be another event of the first importance. One of the 
Richter concerts, I notice, is also to be devoted exclusively 
to the works of the great French master, two of the others 
being dedicated in a similar manner to Brahms and 
Wagner respectively. 


Art Notes. 


Now that London is being to such an extent rebuilt, it 
is pleasant to hear that the King is taking a personal 
interest in the style and construction of buildings going 
up on such Crown lands as lie within the district of the 
royal palaces. It is said that in a recent case, where a 
Crown lease had fallen in, and where a fine new building 
was to be erected, His Majesty asked for the plans from 
the Board of Works, and kept them long enough to make 
some rather important suggestions, greatly to the artistic 
betterment of this particular building as well as of the 
street, which runs near St. James’s Palace. It might 
happen sometime to be somewhat annoying to persons 
wishing to rush through a building scheme, if it trans- 
pired that the King was slow in taking up the matter 
and so delayed the work, but it is certainly a cause 
for congratulation on the part of the public, and cannot 
fail to have a good influence on other work of similar 
character. 








Or all the books on Whistler now in course of pre- 
paration, the one awaited with the keenest interest will be 
that of Mrs. Pennell, to ke published by Mr. Heinemann. 
For this work Mrs. Pennell had instructions from the 
artist himself, and, knowing his ‘‘ Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” one wonders just how long the publication 
will be delayed out of consideration for the sensibilities 
of Mr. Whistler’s contemporaries. That he has not 
spared the rod is a foregone conclusion. Still, the 
great majority of readers will enjoy just this particular 
feature, while those who cannot really enjoy it may at 
least have the satisfaction of having helped to furnish 
amusement to a very large audience. 


Mr. Hetnemann’s book on Sargent is expected early next 
month. It will be fully illustrated, and may possibly 
arouse some controversy among those critics who have not 
set the seal of their approval upon the work of this artist, 
or who do not consider him sufficiently established as yet 
to become the subject of a monograph. 


—_—--—- 
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Tuere is very little more to be said of Phil May’s work ; 
the world knows it well, but it is a delight to find how 
well attended the exhibition of his drawings has been at 
Leicester Gallery, Leicester Square, and how rapidly they 
are being sold. 





Ir is also a happy chance that in the next room is a 
large collection of the work of Rowlandson. The contrast 
shows Phil May’s productions to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. One pode » first see the Rowlandson work, with all its 
hardness, its coarseness, its brutally unsympathetic tone ; 
and then one should turn to Phil May. Not a brutal 
touch, not a low thought, not a mean suggestion to mar 
its fine, clean, strong humour, the humour of the greatest 
of all caricaturists, past and present. 


Ir is undoubtedly the last opportunity of the public to 
see so representative a collection of Phil May’s drawings, 
and to those who go I shall permit myself to suggest that 
as one enters the room and turns to the right, there hangs, 
rather low down on the wall, a black and white sketch of 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ Joe” is printed across the face. It 
is just a tiny bit, but look at it. 


Tue colour work is not quite familiar to the general run 
of May’s admirers, nor is it likely to prove as interesting 
as the well known black and white, but May felt colour, 
and was beginning to understand it, and although this 
was a branch of his art to which he had only compara- 
tively recently devoted. serious attention, the examples in 
this collection have the Phil May charm of line and 
perfection of draughtsmanship. 


I nave been re-reading the arguments of Miss Marie 
Corelli and Mr. Sidney Lee on the Stratford-on-Avon 
controversy, and it seems to me that whichever, if either, 
is right, the one thing certain is that the fight may do 
good. Looking recently at the George W. Childs fountain, 
which does so much to mar the beauty of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, I could not but wish that there had been a 
struggle over the details of this early American gift. All 
honour to Mr. Childs for his intention, which was good, 
but Mr. Childs lived in the United States, in Philadelphia 
to be exact, where everything may be beautiful but many 
things very modern. What would be perfectly proper in 
Philadelphia might very likely be quite out of place in an 
English country town, and had there been a good wrangle 
over this piece of work it seems likely that the generous 
donor might have emerged just as happy, while Stratford- 
on-Avon might have benefited. Which brings me to my 
point: Why should work be undertaken affecting structure 
or decoration in any building or place of historic value to 
this country before the matter has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in public? ‘The fiercest light of publicity 
can never injure a good cause, while full and free discussion 
must always disclose defects, and in this case has saved 
the two cottages from destruction. Miss Marie Corelli has 
done a public service. 


Tuere are in England monuments of which every inch is 
precious, not only to the British at home, but to the whole 
English-speaking race. Our kin in distant lands take much 
of their sentiment, their romance, their history, from these 
places. That sentiment, that romance, that history, is 
to-day the strongest bond of sympathy between the people 
of the United States and the people of these islands. It 
is the tie that can never fail as long as these places exist 
for them to read of, to dream of, to visit. The most 
ordinary American children read of them in school; those 
unable to travel decorate their homes, far more frequently 
than is done here, with prints of English historic 
places. Every piece of vandalism or unfaithful restoration 
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is | chronicled in hundreds of American newspapers, 
and the matter is treated as something pertaining to 
American life. This is true in no less a degree of the 
colonies. 


Tue whole question, then, is of the greatest importance. 
Why should there be left, at any time, to any one small 
board of trustees, or to any committee, power to act before 
the public has had its say? The trustees are earnest and 
unselfish ; so are the committees, and they are necessary, 
but their decisions should never become final until after 
the question at issue bas been thoroughly discussed in 
public. 





Many will reply that the British public is not artistic, 
that it is indifferent, uneducated. This is not true. ‘The 
British public reads. The British publisher finds ready 
market for serious books on art and architecture. Hardly 
a week passes that does not add to the list of printed 
works on these subjects. One wonders how they can be 
produced and sold at the prices asked, and the inference 
to be drawn is that they sell in quantities sufficient to 
cheapen the average cost of printing and binding. 


Mr. Watrer Rye, of St. Leonard’s Priory, Norwich, is 
starting a vigorous campaign against alleged vandalism 
on the part of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, in that 
they are allowing the demolition of an ancient flint wall 
which fronts Bishopsgate Street, Norwich, enclosing 
the Lower Precinct. Mr. Rye has issued an illustrated 
pamphlet showing the red brick villas which take the 
place of the old landmark, and states that the total of 
added revenue to the Dean and Chapter is only £7 10s. 
per annum. A footnote calls attention to the fact that 
the Dean of Norwich is one of the vice-presidents of the 
local archeological society. 





Scripyer’s Macazine contains in its October number 
eight delightful three-colour illustrations by Mr. A. B. 
Frost, examples of whose work may be seen in many 
London print shops. These eight full-page pictures are 
grouped under the one heading, ‘“‘ The Day’s Shooting,” 
and —- the going out and coming home of the man 
with shot gun and dog, with various incidents of a 
day’s sport in the woods. Mr. Frost, although one of the 
most successful of American artists, has always worked 
under the great disadvantage of being colour blind, so 
that his ambition to paint has been held in check. Those 
of his illustrations which have been coloured are said 
to have been finished by capable assistants, although, to 
quote one of his admirers, ‘“‘no mere surface of colour 
work could be good enough nor bad enough to in any way 
detract from the personality of a Frost drawing.” In this 
case the colour scheme seems good enough to have been 
the work of the artist himself, if that were possible with 
him, and the printing leaves nothing to be desired in 
monthly magazine work. This latter, I suspect, was 
done in France, as the Americans do not hesitate to send 
any distance for what they want for their periodical 
illustrations, and there is that about this particular pro- 
duction which does not seem American. Mr. Frost is 
said to receive as much as £100 each for his magazine 
illustrations, which would mean, if editors indulged in 
much work of that quality, that our American friends 
must be able to secure double the circulations and 
advertising patronage possible for the higher class 
monthlies of this country. Of course population would 
account for some of this. 


Ix his new book, ‘‘ Under the Hill,” by Aubrey 


Beardsley (7s. 6d. net), Mr. John Lane has done some- 
thing which will please lovers of the brilliant, erratic 
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artist. Not the least interesting feature of the publication 
is the introduction, signed by Mr. Lane himself. He 
speaks of the work as meeting the case of those admirers 
who “ have expressed a wish to see the literary remains of 
Beardsley,” and he quotes Sir Frederick Leighton as 
saying, after seeing some Beardslay originals, “‘ Ah! what 
wonderful line! What a great artist !’’ and then sotto voce, 
“Tf he only could draw.” And Mr. Lane’s retort was, 
‘Sir Frederick, I am tired of seeing men who can only 
draw.” ‘To which Leighton replied, ‘Oh! yes, 1 know 
what you mean, and you are right, too.” 


Speakine of the charges of decadence which were con- 
stantly made against Beardsley, Mr. Lane declares that he 
‘merely lashed the follies of his time, the Hogarth of his 
day, and that he had no more sympathy with decadence 
than Hogarth had for the vices he depicted in ‘The 
Rake’s Progress’ and ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode.’ I will go 
farther,” continues Mr. Lane, “and declare that Beardsley, 
by his grotesque and powerful pictures of several hideous 
phases of life, dealt a death blow to decadence. Had he 
lived till now, it is quite possible that the Royal Academy 
might have justified its existence by recognising in him 
the greatest exponent of the most vital of the graphic arts, 
namely, black and white.” Then follows some word of 
Beardsley’s very limited correspondence with the Press. 
The letters are included in the book, which is attractively 
bound and the illustrations admirably printed. 


[ wave before me three books: ‘“‘ Michael Angelo,’’ by 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, published by Messrs. Bell, 
at 5s. net; ‘‘ Hubert and John Van Eyck,” by Francis C. 
Weale, published by the Artists’ Library, at 2s. 6d. net; 
and ‘* Albrecht Durer,” by L. Jessie Allen, published by 
Messrs. Methuen, at 2s. 6d. net. They are all worth 
owning, if only for the illustrations. With the text, they 
become educational as well as delightful. In a book on 
the brothers Van Eyck is an interesting study in contrast 
between the idealistic, dreamy treatment of the work of 
Hubert, with its evidences of Italian influence, and that of 
John, who lived longer, and left more work ; who was only 
at his best in the materialistic portrayal of a burgomeister or 
his kind, but whose sure, even technique seldom failed. 
“* Albrecht Durer,” charmingly bound, by the way, might 
possibly have been brought home to us a little more 
intimately, since his life was filled with incidents of 
unusual human interest, but to the beginner in art studies 
the work has the value of direct narrative and is easy 
to read. The more ambitious volume of Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower is fully up to the standard of Messrs. 
Bell’s series of ‘‘ Great Masters,” and is the work of one who 
knows and loves his subject. It is hard to find anything 
new to say of Michael Angelo, but what Mr. Watts has 
said in the preface, with regard to the great Master as a 
sculptor, is as interesting, considering the source, as it is 
surprising. Mr. Watts does not consider that Michael 
Angelo is at his best in sculpture. 


A course of lectures on Greek art is announced to be 
given at London University College by Prof. Ernest A. 
Gardner, M.A. Commencing October 19, at 3 p.m., the 
lectures will continue on Monday afternoons at the same 
hour, with demonstrations at the British Museum on 
: Wednesday afternoons. 


Tae Modern Sketch Club will open its second exhibition 
on October 12, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W. 
Included in the exhibition will be sketches by members 
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of the Langham, the London, the Dublin, the Scottish and 
other sketching clubs. 


Mr. Marx H. Jupce, Honorary Secretary to ‘“‘ The 
Further Strand Improvement Committee,” contributes to 
the October number of ‘“ Architectural Review,” an 
article which should have the consideration of everyone 
interested in the improvement of the Metropolis. The 
writer begins by paying a well-deserved compliment to 
the Improvement Committee of the London County 
Council for the friendly spirit in which it has received 
criticisms of its plans. He then goes on, with the aid 
of some well-selected illustrations, to demonstrate the 
advisability of so altering the present scheme for the 
Strand roadway between Norfolk and Surrey Streets, 
as to make a straight line from the new Gaiety 
Theatre to the Law Courts. This would serve the 
triple purpose of giving harmony of line, a splendid 
and unobstructed view of the courts from a considerable 
distance down the Strand, and, by no means least desirable, 
a narrow island extending from the church to the beginning 
of the new Aldwych, near Arundel Street. This island 
could be planted with trees, and Sir Edward J. Poynter 
is quoted as also suggesting its fitness as a future 
site for “‘one or more of the memorial statues which 
are from time to time voted to prominent citizens.” 
However that may be, the straight line and the view 
are of paramount importance to the whole Strand 
improvement scheme, while the additional expense, 
although large, would be only a small proportion 
of the vast sums to be spent on the entire work. Itisa 
thing that must inevitably be done at some period, and 
economy and good taste alike cry for it now. Support is 
needed by Mr. Judge’s committee, and all who are willing 
to sign a memorial to the County Council are invited to 
send in their names to the committee, at 7, Pall Mall. 
The writer states that the project has already secured 
support from the Metropolitan Borough Councils of 
Bermondsey, Hammersmith, Marylebone, Paddington, and 
Wandsworth. 


Awnotuer feature of the October ‘‘ Architectural Review ” 
is a charming colour plate of a scheme for a Georgian 
Hall and Lounge. It is excellent in colour and is very 
well printed. 


Tue new number of the “ Burlington Magazine” is a 
treasure of illustration and printing. From the frontis- 
piece, a splendid reproduction of a portrait by Frans 
Hals, now in the collection of Earl Spencer, through 
to the ‘‘ Notes on Various Works of Art,” one lingers 
tenderly over a succession of fascinating plates. The 
colour plate of a Chinese porcelain dish of the Kang-He 
period, is a triumph of its kind, and but for the fact that 
the “ Burlington” goes for the most part into houses 
whose owners possess rare originals, would in many 
instances find its way to frames and glass. 


Mr. Bernarp Berenson’s article in the same magazine on 
the work of Stefano Di Giovanni (Sassetta) covers a great 
deal of ground, and although there will be those who will 
disagree with his opinion that in ideality Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration” is very inferior to Sassetta’s ‘“‘ St. 
Francis in Glory,” no one can fail to be interested or to 
appreciate his pleasing treatment of a delightful subject. 
The reproduction of Jean-Honoré Fragonard’s great work 
“Coresus Sacrificing Himself to Save Callirhoé,” is also 
worthy of notice, and an article on the life and paintings 
of Fragonard makes good reading, carrying with it 
something of the atmosphere of his time. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Glyn (Elinor), The Damsel and the Sage (Duckworth) net 5/0 


Notorious Colonel 









Kaye (Whittenbury), The Romance and Adventures of the 
BROOd .. cc ccvcvcccccccccccceccccccccccescocs eeecccccccsees (Heywood) net 3/6 
Upward (Allen), On His Majesty's Service. .........0+. e000: (Primrose Press) 0/6 
Williamson (R. M.), Bits from an Old Book Shop............. (Williamson) net 6/6 
Godkin (Edwin Lawrence), Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 
(Constable) net 6/6 
Avery (Harold), An Armchair Adveaturc...cccceccceeececececeeees (Simpkin) 3/0 
Phil May's Winter Annual 1903-1904... ..c.cceccccccsscccccccceces (Thacker) 1/0 
McClelland (James), The Fiscal Problem... .......020-cesccescccccsees (Unwin) 1/0 
The Meal-Poke, cccccccccscccccccccsscccccccesess (U niversity of St. Andrews) 
JUVENILE, 
Sharp (Evelyn), The Children Who Ran Away...ecsesseees e++eee(Maemillan) 6/6 
Rerrey (R. Power), The King’s Guards............. Cocccccccceces ..(Nisbet) 3/0 
The Story of Little Degchie-Head.........ccccececsccscccccccccccess ( wo» ) 1/6 
CO NE inc cetantnnienetnnncssciccsinentesnnccesentssed ( ) V6 
Lang (Andrew), The Crimson Fairy Reccccccccce evceccceccoe (Longmans ) 60 
Goldie (Mrs. Barré), Seroodles and the Others ....e.seesecseees (Skeffington) 2/6 
Syrett (Netta), Six Fairy Plays for Children...........+ eecccccece (Lane) net 2/6 
Neilson (Harry B.) and Baring-Gould (S.), Amazing Adventures.(Skeffington) 5/0 
Le Feuvre (Amy), Two Tramps. .....--cecssescceccces (Hodder and Stoughton} 2/0 
*pielmann (Mrs. M. H.), Litrledom Castle and other Tales........ (Roatledge) 5/0 
Moore (Clement C.), Densluw'’s Night B-fore Chrnstmas,......... (Heinemann) 
(iwennet (W. Gunn), Turvy-Topsy ......--ceccccccccccccccecces (Skeffington) 3/6 
Rountree (Harry) and Hamer (S. H.), Quackles Juny........eeeeeeees (0 ‘asse ll) 
Fenn (G. Manville), Fitz the Filibuster . ...cccccccccccccccccccccs (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Harrison (Frederick), The New Tutor ....¢....cccccccsscccccccce coed » ) 36 
Finnemore (Emily Pearson), The Mark of Cain .......ccccccccccces ( 2 ) 2/6 
Cowper ( Kdith E.), Calder Oreek.......c.sccccscesccecsecs se eseeces ( » ) 2/6 
Oxenborough (Helen), Granny’s Brocade ..........cecceeceeeceeees ( » ) 2/0 
Mount (Adela Frances)’, Robin, Dear - ) 16 
Mitchell (Elizabeth Harcourt), The Wreeker’s Farm ” » 2/0 
Doherts (Jenm), TRO LAW GF NOG cc cccvcccccccccecccocccccccceccces ” ») 16 
Mercer (C, A The Island of Refuge a ») 1/6 
Neale (The late Rev. J. M.), Herbert Thresham ” ») 10 
Radford (Beatrice), An Olil-Fashioned Servant .......cccccecseess + ( ” ) 10 
Alten (Phasbeh, As Che TWiel O BURG cece ccccccescecescesecccocsces ( » ) 0 
Isherwood (M, E. Bradshaw), A Credit to the Colours............... ‘ » ) O6 
Au n (Pharbe), Bringing Home the May... ..cccccccccccccccscccce ») 0/6 
Shea (M, V.), edited with an Introduction by, Old World Wonder Storics 
(S.P.0.K.) 0/6 
Petcrs (Charles), Edited by, The Girl's Own Reciter (Religious Tract Society) 2/6 
Hutchinson (Geo, Andrew), Edited by, The Boy's Own Reciter 
(Religious Tract Society) 2/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Vol. IIT. 
(Methuen) 7/6 
Vol. VIIL. 


Lucas (EF, The 


Macdonald (William), Edited by, 


V.), Edited by, 
The Works of Charles Lamb. 


(Dent) net 3,6 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, The Lyrical Ballads 1798-1805 ..... (Methuen) net 1/6 
Jerrold (Walter), Edited by, The Essays of Douglas Jerrold......... -+-(Dent) 

Kmerson (Ralph Waldo), Addresses and Eseay8........ccccccccccceees (Watts) 0/6 

The Poem of Job, A Version prepared by M, Pritchard......... (Kegan Paul) 3/6 

Hyne (Outcliffe), The * Paradise” Coal-Boat .......cccecceeesees (Macmillan) 3/6 

Browning (Robert), Men and th Receccccccce Ceecesecccc.scccees (Dent) net 5/0 

The Windsor Shakespeare : King John. .....cccccceccccecccecceees (Jack) net 2/0 

- - Pericles....... Secccecce seccccce Seccceee ( » )met 2/0 

om a PE BEEe anceveccccscsocses eocccces ( » )net 2/0 

~ King Henry V1. T...ccesccccscccecess ( )net 2/0 

Bile HGR TV. Licccccccccccccesese ( » )met 2/0 

Thacker: ay (W. M. ). ‘Christmas Books. (The Little Library)....(Methuen) net 1/6 

The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of Consulation....... ( » ynet 3/6 

Melville (Herman), Typee : Life in the South Seas....... eeeceee oe AS.P.C.K.) 2/6 

FIOTION. 


“Eleanor Dayton.” by Nathaniel Stephenson (Lane); “The Ambassadors,” by 
Henry James ( Methuen ) “Aladdin O'Brien,” by Gouverneur Morris (Oassell) ; 
* Told in * Tats," by Nathaniel Gubbins (Long); “ George Savile,” by Charles 
Moray _( Long) : “The Silver Bullet,” by Fergus Hume (Long); “The Gate of 
Never,” by &. G. Chatterton (Long); “The Ohasers Luck,” by “G. G.” (Long); 
*A Woman Against the World,” by George Griffith (White); “ Annie Carr,” by 
Raymond Potter (Religious Tract Society): “ The Intriguers’ Way,” by John 
Bloundelle Burton (Religious Tract Society) ; “The Anchoress of Ste. Maxime,” 
by M. H. Cornwall Legh (Religions Tract Society); “A Princess in Calico,” by 
Edith Ferguson Black (Religious ‘Tract Society) ; “* Leonara,” by Arnold Bennett 
(Cha:to); “ The Long Night,” by — y We yman (Longmans) ; “ Pyramids of 
Snow,” by Edith Metcalfe (Ward, Lock); “ The Peculiar History of Mary Ann 
Susan,” by Bernard Cecil Blake ( Unwin) ; “A Monte Carlo Veuture,” by Philip 
Treherne (Unwin); “The Masterfolk,” by Haldane Macfall (Heinemann) ; 
“Journeys End,” by Justus Miles Forman (Ward, Lock); “The Twins of Skir- 
lang Hall.” by Emma Brooke (Hurst and Blackett); “ Up Side Streets,” by 
W. Pett Ridge (Hodder and Stought m)>; “The Heart of Rome,” by Francis 
Marion Crawford (Mac <yuyz ft "Hetty Wesley,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(Harpers) ; “ Admonition,” by John Ayscough (Harpers) ; “A Lady of Misrule,” 
by Henry Cresswell (Chatto); “The Great Reconciler,” by the Author of “ Miss 
Molly" (Methuen); “The Beryl Stones,” by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick (Arnold) ; 
“ Gou's Scholars,” by C, I’, Marsh (Arnold), 


PERIODICALS. 


English Illustrated, Architectural Review, Contemporary, New 
Liberal, National, Reliquary, United Service, Laly'’s Magazine, Pears y's, 
Genealogical, Antiquary, Burlington, Seribner's, County Monthly, International 
Journal of Ethies, Reader. 


Hibbert Journal, 


and Luiterattire. 
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The land we live in beautifully 
illustrated by eminent Artists 
and ably described by leading 
Writers of the day. 





Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish 


In Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net, 


THE 
BRITISH ISLES 


Depicted by Pen and Camera, 


WITH A SERIES OF 


MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES, 


REPRODUCED FROM PICTURES BY 


J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., | J. AUMONIER, R.I., 
DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A., | J. FULLEYLOVE, R.I., 
ALFRED EAST, A.R.A., | A. W. WEEDON, R.I., 
C. E. JOHNSON, R.1., | EDWIN HAYES, R.H.A., 


Cc. W. WYLLIE, HARRY HINE, R.l., 
AND OTHER ARTISTS; 





TOGETHER WITH A PROFUSION OF 


Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken 
for the Work. 


Part 1 ready October 26. 





That all may have an opportunity of seeing actual 
pages of this work, the Publishers have arranged to 
place samples of the text and plates with the leading 
booksellers in the kingdom, who are now booking 
orders for Part I. 
page, will be sent on application. 


A prospectus, with specimen 


CASSELL & Company, Limited, London; 
aris, New York, and Melbourne, 
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Correspondence. 


George Cruikshank’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Sir,—It is announced by Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxford 
University Press that he has “acquired a series of drawings on 
wood made by Cruikshank nearly fifty years ago, to illustrate 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ These drawings have never yet been 
published.” That Mr. Frowde is about to issue them is excellent 
news, but those who know and love Cruikshank’s work would be 
glad to hear more about them. : It is, perhaps, not impossible to 
identify them. 

I would remind you that George Cruikshank was engaged more 
than once upon “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” In 1816 he had 
designed a vignette for Dean and Munday’s duodecimo of Mason’s 
edition. In 1837, Fisher, Son & Co. published an octavo of the 
same book with many plates. In the Crawford Pocock sale this 
bock (No. 149) was said to contain “25 plates by G. Cruikshank, 
&e.” As a matter of fact, it contained only one plate by him 
the exquisite etching of “ Vanity Fair.” This beautiful plate was 
used again, in a second state, in the edition published in 1859-60 
by the London Printing and Publishing Company. 

But in 1827 Cruikshank drew on wood seven illustrations, 
which were cut by “ W.” and “ F.”—Williams, perhaps, but more 
likely White, or may be Wright, and another. Of all of these— 
which I take to be some of the set now in Mr. Frowde’s hands— 
impressions may he seen in the British Museum. They comprise 
(1) A Headpiece, with vignettes and several subjects; (2) An 
initial letter A., showing a crucifixion; (3) The Angels rescuing 
Pilgrims ; (4) Christian kneeling and listening to the exhortations 
of a venerable man; (5) Christian kneeling, holding his sword, 
having vanquished Satan, who flies off; (6) Christian arriving at 
the Gate; and (7) Christian in danger at the edge of a precipice, 
with lightning playing around him. 

Why were these not used at the time? Captain Douglas, in his 
recent book on Cruikshank’s works, testifies that they are “ finely 
executed.” That must bea matter of opinion. It is a curious 
coincidence that in the same year, 1827, George Cruikshank made 
two illustrations to “ Paradise Lost” (one an admirable design for 
““He Called so Loud,” &c., and the other for Sin, Death, and 
Satan) which were equally unused, for the reason, according to 
Reid, that the first block was not cut to his satisfaction. It may 
be added that his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” drawing, cut by 
Wright at about the same time, was similarly neglected. 

It would be interesting to know if these seven blocks are among 
those in Mr. Frowde’s hands, If, indeed, these they are, they were 
executed not fifty, but seventy-six years ago Their appearance 
will be hailed with delight by every lover of Cruikshank, for the 
master always succeeded in making his sincerity felt, although his 
chie work would hardly be accepted by publishers of the present 
day. It would also be a satisfaction to hear to whom is entrusted 
the task of cutting the other blocks of the series, if they are 
to be cut and not facsimilied by process. The art of the 
wood-cutter has sadly declined in the present day, and although 
there may be many who can cut a block, they are few who can 
impart just that spirit and life which makes the connoisseur 
rejoice when he contemplates the best examples of Cruikshank’s 
engraved work of the first quarter of the nineteenth century.— 

fours, «c., 
21, Cadogan Gardens, S.W., 
October 5, 1903. 





M. H. Sprecmany. 


The Bookseller. 


Sm,—I wonder if the present moment is an opportune one for 
reopening, on a practical basis, the unsettled discussion on the 
position of the bookseller ? 

It _ ow to me that bookselling as a business is being wiped 
out. Having arrived at this conclusion, one is led to enquire if it 
is possible to avert, or at least to retard, the extinction of a once 
prosperous occupation. 

I fear that our blind adherence to an obsolete fiscal policy 
cannot possibly be regarded as a cause of the impending disaster. 
Nor can anyone to whom the statistics of the publishing trade for 
the past year or two are available, affirm that the decline of the 
bookseller is due to the same cause as brought about the closing 
of so many cotton mills a few months ago, namely, the lack of 
material on which to work. Personally, I do not believe—though 
I know there are many writers who do—that the same natural law 
as brought about the extinction of the dodo is at work for the 
annihilation of the bookseller. Naturalists assure us that as soon 


as the dodo lost the use of its wings, it, metaphorically, signed its 
own death warrant—with the last quill that remained to it; so the 
bookseller, failing to combat the tendencies to atrophy, has no 
option but to submit to the working of a natural law, which is as 
inexorable in its operations in regard to trade as in ornithology. 

It has occurred to me that if some of your readers were to 
bring their ingenuity to bear upon the problem of preserving an 
interesting species, the day might yet be distant when people 
would be forced to look to their drapers for their literature. 

A good deal has been done for authors within the past twenty 
years, and the publishers have done a good deal for themselves ; is 
it to be left to Providence to look after the booksellers ? 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to suggest a proxy 
for Providence.—Yours, &c., 

F. Franxrort Moore. 


Present Day Fiction. 


Sir,—I want to know why it is that English publishers—always 
a timid race-—shy nowadays at what is called, in writers’ jargon, 
“strength.” I don’t mean gloating and promiscuous excursions 
into the filthy, nor do I mean the dissection of matters that are 
best left to the operating student of a hospital. I mean the 
sincere and honest treatment of subjects that may enter into the 
everyday life of interesting people, good, bad, and indifferent, 
possibly much against their will. 

For no apparent reason, so far as I can see, one may, nowadays, 
only write of top-boots and patches, or of detectives and burglars, 
or of foreign countesses and fictitious countries, or of millionaires 
and ladies of would-be easy virtue, or of seafaring men and 
Wapping Old Stairs, or, finally, of orphans who, for three hundred 
and sixty-five pages, struggle to hide the fact that they are earls 
“in their own right” from sentimental schoolgirls and prematurely 
old women, who knew it from the first. 

Are we as a nation really become so prudish as to require 
publishers to swaddle the legs of our pianos in art muslins, and 
dress up our statues in “ reach-me-downs”? Is it possible that 
our publishers believe in the truism that to the pure all things are 
indecent ? 

Whatever may be the reason for the present old-maidish fear 
affecting publishers, there can be no doubt but that the fiction of 
the last two years and of the moment is pretty poor stuff. Authors 
are afraid to write of things as they are, and are obliged to hedge. 
This is the reason why publishers are complaining of bad seasons. 
The reading public, like the playgoing public, will have reality. 
It cannot get it in the novel and so it flies to the daily paper ! 
What is the meaning of the extraordinary idea that sits so stolidly 
in the backs of publishers’ heads ?—Yours, &c., 

Cosmo Hamitron. 


A National Trust for Stratford. 


Sm,—Mr. Sidney Lee’s important announcement that an inquiry 
will shortly be instituted into the authenticity of what are called 
the “Shakespeare relics” at Stratford has not only excited the 
widest interest but some natural apprehension. The necessity for 
such an enquiry had been realised by few. The many visitors to 
the poet’s birthplace implicitly believed, and had the right to 
expect, that the genuineness of the relics exhibited could be 
guaranteed. Since I first called attention in the Press to the 
doubtful character of some of the most conspicuous relics, and to 
the absolutely spurious character of others, the fo!lowing admissions 
have been publicly made :— 

(a) “Not one piece of furniture in the Henley Street house is 

known to have been there in Shakespeare’s time.” 

(6) “Shakespeare’s Desk” from the Grammar School is only 
classed as his “ by old tradition,” and “is almost certainly 
of later date.” 

(ec) “ There is no evidence that the ‘Shakespeare Flagon,’ the 
‘Shakespeare Chairs,’ or the ‘Anne Hathaway Trinket 
Case,’ ever belonged to the poet or his wife.” 

(d) “Only the Droeshout engraving and the bust in Trinity 
Church have unassailable histories.” 

(e) “Anne Hathaway’s Cottage has nothing but tradition to 
support it; and we do not know that Shakespeare was 
ever in the place. The furniture was not in the 
Cottage in Shakespeare’s time, and no Anne Hathaway 
of Shottery is traced.” 
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(f) “ The shovel-board in New Place has no proved connection 

with Shakespeare.” 

(g) “‘Shakespeare’s Font’ at the Church may not have been the 

one at which he was christened.” 

I could, and probably shall, greatly extend this list, but for the 
present I am satisfied with these voluntary admissions. Obviously 
there is a case for enquiry. The fact is, from the time of Mrs. 
Hornby, who deceived Washington Irving with the “ Shakespeare 
Tobacco Box,” “ Card Box,” and “ Goblet from the King of Spain,” 
there has been a good deal of preying upon the gullibility of 
visitors to Stratford. 

In view of the facts revealed, and others that are certain to come 
to light, may I suggest that the promised investigation shall be so 
thorough as to suflice for all time, that it shall be undertaken by 
fully qualified persons free from local prejudice, and that the 
result shall be unreservedly published ? 

The tenacity with which the Trustees have clung to these 
pseudo-relics is in striking contrast to the laxity they lately 
exhibited in regard to the demolition of the Henley Street cottages, 
which were demonstrated to be an actual link with Shakespeare's 
times and his associates. It is in view of all such facts that I 
again urge that a National Trust should be formed, and that this 
most precious of literary shrines should be in the keeping and 
under the control of eminent representative men. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin wrote these words in March last, and they should surely 
have the greatest weight: “The only body in the country really 
fit to have charge . isa National Trust; not a body such 
as the actual Trustees.” The only question is one of ways and 
means. The duty is clear enough; the method of performing it 
should surely be discoverable.—Yours, &c., 

Manchester, October 3. J. Cuminc Watters. 


’ 


Triennial. 
Sirn,—When I wrote “triennial” in the passage your reviewer 


quotes, | meant “ triennial” and not once a term.—Yours, &c., 
H. G. Wets. 


‘* Swiftly Walk over the Western Wave.” 


Sir,—My critic declares that “walk ” was the right word, 
alliteration or no. “Run” or “fly” which I suggested as con- 
sistent with the thought, he summarily rejects. He forgets that 
Shelley twice describes this “ walk ” as flight. If Shelley wanted 
to avoid the word “ fly,” he had a further choice of “ come,” “ pass,” 
or “ move,” which latter would have had more dignity than “ walk,” 
and would have obviated the necessity of describing walking as 
flight, but which would have impaired the music of the line. 
Does Mr. Brock really think that Shelley had intellect, as, say, 
‘Goethe or Shakespeare or Milton or Browning or Wordsworth had 
--not to mention thinkers who were not artists too ?—Yours, «c., 

C. W. Satzesy. 


The Faith of Literature, 

Sin,—With reference to your article “The Faith of Literature,” 
it is, perhaps, questionable whether the poet of Job can justly lay 
claim to the “astonishing paradox”: “1 was not in safety, neither 
did I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble came.” For, as the 
editor of that book in the “Temple Bible ” tells us in a note, the 
correct rendering is: ‘I have no ease or quiet or rest, till trouble 
comes.” This version (although paradoxical) is slightly different. 
— Yours, &c., 

London, 5 October, 1903. 


“ 


W. C. Raitron. 


‘‘ The Oxford Book of Verse.” 


Sir,—In “ The Oxford Book of Verse” T find in the sixth stranza 
of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” two changes in one line. 
According to the “ Aldine” edition and “ The Golden Treasury,” 
Keats wrote, “ For sidelong would she bend and sing,” where Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has it, “ sideways” and “lean.” Is there any such 
reading ? The common version seems to me so much more 
suggestive, that Keats, I feel, could not have altered the line.— 
Yours, &c., Joun B. Tans. 

St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Maryland, 

27 September, 1903. 


[Other Correspondence held over.] 
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Notes and Queries. 


Notes, Queries and Answers for this column must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror, Tue Acapemy AND Literatore, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. It will be helpful if the envelope be marked in 
the top left-hand corner “N.Q.” Full name and address must 
be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Note, Query or 
Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the 
forwarding of any correspondence. Notes and Queries must be 
confined to matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, 
Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor reserves the right of 
deciding whether or not any Note, Query or Answer is of sufficient 
interest to be published. 


LITERARY. 

Pampnters.—Is there any work dealing with the history and 
influence of political pamphlets ?— Politicus, 

CocxyoLty Birps.—What exactly are these fowl and whence 
their name ?—A. P. 

Houmsuc.—flas the derivation of this word been settled ?— 
Antihumbuq. 

Catver.ey-Dickeys.—Is a complete list obtainable of those who 
entered for the Calverley’s Dickens examination paper ?—S. H. 

Vanity Fair.—Has it ever been satisfactorily proved whether 
Thackeray did or did not offer the MS. of “ Vanity Fair” to 
more than one publisher? Apparently competent authorities tell 
different tales.— Pendennis. 

CiarENpDoN Press.—I hope this question does not expose gross 
ignorance on my part, but has there been published a history of 
the Oxford University Press ?—Q. T. 

Torxinctoy.—I have in my possession a curious old MS. play, 
“Prince of Salerno, or the Festival of Saint Rosolia,” a “ grand 
melodrama in two acts,” by Mr. Torkington, of 11, Neville’s Court, 
Fetter Lane, written in 1795. Was it ever played? Is anything 
known of the author ?—F’. S. 

“Like tHE Poor Cat 1’ tHe Apace.”—What adage ?—R. T’. 
(Hanwell). 

“A Sout asove Burroys,”—Is this a quotation ?—H. F, K. 

QUOTATION WANTED :— 

O hadst thou lived when every Saxon clown 

First stabbed his man and then paid half-a-crown, 
With such a choice in thy well-balanced scale, 
Say would thy avarice or thy spite prevail ?—B. 


DRAMA. 


Mouikre. — Have any adaptations or translations of any of 
Moliére’s plays been acted in England during recent years ?— 
M. A S. 

Foot.icuts.—When and where were footlights first intro- 
duced ?—I’. T. 

Raxixc Stace.—When was the stage first made to rake or 
slope? The invention is apparently modern, comparatively that 
is, and seemingly needless.—/oscius. 


MUSIC. 


Exaar.-—Have any good biographical or critical articles on 
Dr. Elgar been published ? If so, when and where ?—WM. A. 


Bacu.—In what year was the statue of Bach unveiled in the 
market place at Eisenach? Is there any good English account of 
the circumstances and ceremonies ?—C, M. 

Waacyer 1x Enotaxp.—Did Wagner record anywhere in his 
published works his impressions of his visits to England ?— 
Walter Brown. 

GENERAL. 

HorsesHor Luck.—There are a right and a wrong way to hang 
up a horseshoe “for luck.” I believe that the ends should be 
uppermost, but the explanation “that otherwise the luck will run 


out of them and be spilt” does not seem adequate. What is the 
folk-lore on the subject ?—0O. B. R. (Glasgow). 


Suyster.—What is the origin of this Americanism? Is it 
Hebraic ?—U. S. (Liverpool). 








